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QUEENE” 
LETTER I. 


THE “FAERIE UNVEILED. 

The following pages 
regarded as a continuation of the Arcadia un- 
veiled ; for, although the Faerie Queene was com- 
menced before the Arcadia, yet Spenser, dazzled 
by the splendour of that romance, and blinded by 
his love and admiration of Sidney, undoubtedly 
swerved from his course in the second book, and 
appears to have been greatly influenced thereby 
in the third and fourth. 

On looking into the Faerie Queene, after reading 
the Arcadia, we are struck by the resemblance 
between the three brothers Anaxius and the three 
Sarazins—Sansfoy, Sansloy, and Sansioy ; nor can 
we doubt they also are three personations of the 
Earl of Oxford. Further, a suspicion readily 
arises, not easily resisted, that as the Earl of Lei- 
cester is represented in Prince Arthur, his great 
opponent, Lord Burghley, may be shadowed in 
Archimago, the great magician Hypocrisy. Several 
curious points confirm this suspicion; as the re- 
cognition of Archimago, the false St. George, by 
“ the bloody bold Sansloy,’ but more espec ially 


by a singular circumstance in the second book, | 


which will be duly noticed. 

The principal adventures of the Redcrosse 
Knight [Sir Philip Sidney], on a closer inspec- 
tion, appear to admit of a ‘plausible solution. 
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Day, in 1579, and after 
then wanders on to the 
« sinful House of Pride,” which he quits, having 
overthrown Sansioy, who is carried by Duessa 
to Pluto’s realm. These two adventures m: ay 
refer to the quarrel with Oxford, and to the dis- 
cussion with Queen Elizabeth about nobles and 
commoners in the month of September. St. 
George is then conquered by the giant Argoglio, 
and thrown into a dungeon; but is released by 
Prince Arthur, after a confinement of nine (fairy) 
months. Pride was certainly one of Sidney's be- 
setting sins, at least in his earlier years, as witness 
his Dudley blood and his ambassadorial journey 
to Vienna; but his pride must have received a 
sudden fall on the birth of Leicester's son, and, 
“on the tilt-day next following, Sidney assumed 
an impress with the word Speravi dashed through, 
to show that his hope therein was dashed.” ‘The 
nine months’ incarceration in the dungeon is an 
allusion to ‘ the interesting state’ of the Countess 
of Leicester; and this ingenious supposition is 
confirmed by a similar piece of allegorical hu- 
mour in the third book, when Merlin replies to 
Glaucé : 


George's 


” 


“ Beldame, by that ye tell 
More need of leach-craft hath your Damozell, 
rhan of my skill: who help may have elsewhere, 
In vain seeks wonders out of magick spell.” 
Book ut. iii. 16, 17. 
In the seventh canto, stan. 44, Una tells Prince 
Arthur the Dragon “has them [her parents] now 
besieged to make them thrall :” from 
this remark, we may infer, Spenser dates the dan- 
ger to the Protestant faith from Queen Elizabeth's 
f the sovereignty of the Netherlands at 
the end of the year 1575. 
In the ninth canto, Prince St. 


Arthur tells 


| George about his quest of the Faerie Queene :— 


“‘ Nine months I seek in vain, yet ni’ll that vow unbind,” 


appears, the Prince commenced his 
in February, 1579, of Leicester's marriage with 
the Countess of Essex; and it must have been 
her majesty’s angry countenance that so charmed 
Prince Arthur in his dre am, — these are fairy 
transformations. (Book 1. ix. 15.) 
The knights then part — 
“ Arthur on his way to seek his love, 
And th’ other for to fight with Una’s foe.” 

and Una 


biings him to the * House of Holinesse,” whence 


| he goes to fight and overcome the Dragon; or, in 


words, he delivers his famous letter against 
the marriage with Anjou to Queen Elizabeth 
about Christmas, 1579. 

Although we are not in general justified in 
giving the same faith and credence to poetical 


| representations as to historical statements; yet 


He | 


the coincidence between the Arcadia and the 
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Faerie Queene forces on our mind the conviction, 

that Lord Burghley did act insidiously and in- 

vidiously to Sir Philip Sidney on that occasion. 
Book II.—In the second book, at the end of the 


of Pyrochles and Cymochles, two Paynim knights ; 
and to our astonishment, we find the two follow- 
ing cantos are a satire on the Arcadia, or at least 


on the two heroes, Pyrocles and Musidorus; and | 
| or at least a rough sketch of the first six cantos 


it may be surmised, we have here the gentle 
Spenser's dire revenge for Sidney’s satirical play- 
fulness in his first Arcadian eclogue, where he 
represents Strephon [Spenser] in love with Ura- 
nia. There is a sly humour, a hard hit, in the 
description of the fight between Pyrochles and 
Sir Guyon, who, “ him spying all breathless, weary, 
faint,” — 

“ Struck him so hugely, that through great constraint 

He made him stoop perforce unto his knee, 

And do unwilling worship to the Saint, 

That on his shield depainted he did see ; 

Such homage till that instant never learned he.” 

Book 1. v. xi. 

The passage is too long for quotation, but it is 
impossible to mistake the humorous satire, when, 
Pyrochles, seized with Furor, rushes wildly into 
the Idle Lake, and is saved by Archimago: — 

“ What flames,” quoth he, “ when I thee present see 

In danger rather to be drent than brent?” 
Book 1. vi. 47—49. 

This passage, we may presume, has reference 
more immediately to Sidney's application to Lord 
Burghley in January, 1583; that he might be 
joined with his uncle, the Earl of Warwick, in 
the Ordnance Office. 
Sir Philip for military fame and active employ- 
ment, and his disgust and weariness of a cour- 
tier’s idle life, sufficiently demonstrate how perfect 
is the allegory, and that Archimago in this in- 
stance is undoubtedly Lord Burghley. 

Musidorus, the hardworking student, in love 
with philosophy, is represented under the name 
of Cymochles as “ given to all lust and loose liv- 
ing,” sojourning with the vile Acrasia in “ vain 
delights and idle pleasures in her Bower of Bliss.” 
Spenser, in this picture, appears to have drawn 
the Bower of Bliss and the loose loves of Acrasia, 
as a contrast to the sufferings of Pamela and 
Philoclea under the tyranny of Cecropia; nor can 
we doubt that Mary, Queen of Scots, is shadowed 
in Acrasia ; whom Sir Guyon, after destroying the 
Bower of Bliss, sends with a strong guard to the 
fairy court. Nor can we doubt, that the sati- 
rizing of the Duke of Anjou and Simier as Brag- 
gadochio and Trompart, had its origin in the story 
of Antipbilus. 

There is no historical evidence in what year 
this second book was written; but we know 
Spenser had commenced the first book before 
April, 1580; and in July he went as secretary 


The passionate ardour of 
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| with Lord Grey to Ireland. On his return to 


———————— 


fourth canto, we are forcibly struck by the names | therewith. 








| tance from London. 


England in August, 1582, we may imagine him 
reading the adventures of the Redcrosse Knight to 
his friend, and how highly Sir Philip was charmed 
Spenser afterwards, on reading the 
Arcadia, discovers that Sidney had been quizzing 
him as Strephon in love with Urania; and hence 
his retort-courteous in this second book, which 
must consequently have been composed in 1583, 


for circulation amongst private friends. C. 


(To be continued.) 


PARISH REGISTERS: ASKERSWELL, DORSET. 

This very small parish lies in a deep valley 
amongst the downs, a little south of the road be- 
tween Bridport and Dorchester. The registers 
are well preserved. Vol. I. is a thin square 8vo, 
parchment, tolerably perfect and regular, contain- 
ing baptisms, weddings, and burials from 1558 to 
1721. Vol. IL. is a long narrow folio, also of 
parchment, containing the usual entries from 1722 
to 1812. ‘The remaining volumes are modern 
and without interest. ‘The parish is small, and 
the population can never have exceeded 300, the 
entries are therefore few. ‘This circumstance has 
given the successive registrars time for careful 
writing and correctness; few registers could have 
been better kept. 

Book I. is entirely in Latin, and must have been 
kept entirely by the clergyman, as most country 
reyisters were. In large town parishes, a profes- 
sional scribe was more usually employed to copy 
the clerk or clergyman’s rough book ; this would 
be unnecessary of course in small places where 
the entries would be few. Though generally re- 
gular, there is a peculiarity about this register 
which I have never remarked elsewhere. Here 
and there you find a strange mixture of dates— 
entries of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries being jumbled together on one 
page. In fact, the person who had charge of the 
book during the latter years of its use having 
come to the natural end of his parchment, made 
his entries from time to time wherever he could 
find a vacant space in the previous pages. This, 
I suppose, from motives of economy, or from the 
difficulty of getting a new book at so great a dis- 
The book contains some 
little memoranda besides the usual contents of a 
register. ‘The date of each rector’s induction is 
regularly entered; and on p. 8 is an abstract of 
the tenths due on the several tythings from the 
rector to the crown, being the copy of an ordi- 
nance made anno 1545, “ descripta ex libro veteri 
chartarum.” 

Thomas Whynnell, rector 1594 to 1638 by whom 
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this abstract was entered, has inserted also a re- 


| mon with some others of the clergy, continued to 


cord of his own birth and baptism “ at Haslebury | keep his own register in the accustomed manner 


Briant,” squeezing it into its right place amongst | 
He has done | 


the Askerswell baptisms of 1560 
a similar thing with regard to his marriage, which 
took place not in this parish, but “at Wareham 24° 
Julii, 1590.” This is inserted in the midst of the 
burials for 1590! 


in spite of the various Acts of Parliament. This 
affords a confirmation of what E. V. contends for 
| in 3 §. iii, 296. No lay registrar appears to 
have been appointed for this small and isolated 
place; and probably even the ancient church 


| discipline was observed without interruption. 


Another of the rectors, Wm. Locke, 1705-1722, | 


has inserted above the baptismal entries of his 
own children that curious astrological device, 
called “ natuitas.” Amongst the peculiarities of 
this register may be noticed the fact that for many 
years it served for the use of two parishes, Askers- 
well and Chileombe. ‘The latter is a very small 
parish, which, though a separate incumbency, and 
under separate patronage, has been frequently 
held with Askerswell. 
less than thirty souls, and had no register of its 
own till quite late in the last century. 

It can hardly be expected that the registers of 
so small and secluded a parish should contain any 
names of note. Hutchins has copied into his 


invaluable History of Dorset (sub. “ Bridport | 


Division, Eggardon Hundred,”) all the entries of 
any importance. These are chiefly those that re- 


| 


late to the family of Eggardon, or De Eggardon, | 
who possessed an estate of the same name lying | 
around the famous Eggardon Hill in the parish. | 
They seem to have been wealthy yeomen, and | 


were the principal parishioners during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Other families 
commemorated are Welsh, or Walsh (rector), 
Whynnell (rector), Lock, Hardy, Trenchard, 
Gundry, Waddon (armiger), Burge (clericus), 
Case (clericus), and Byshop. 


It contains a population of | 


Of burials, the average for two centuries in this 
salubrious parish was about three per annum; 
and in many years, “nemo sepultus,” is all that 
is recorded. ‘The following entry is peculiar, as 
recording the moment of decease : — 

“ 1683. Eliz Locke, uxor Guel. Locke, Rect., mortua 
fuit 16 Aug., paulo post crepusculum, sepulta 20 die ejusd. 
mensis.”’ 

Book II. contains less that is interesting than 
the older volume. It bears an inscription on the 
inside of the cover: “Bought by John Travers, 
C. W., in the year 1723, price twelve shillings.” 

It is written in English, and chiefly remarkable 
for the age of per-ons buried. The early entries 
omit the age, but from the final pages I copy the 
following almost at random : — 

“1783. R. Hansford, 91. 

1788. Eliz» Hansford, widow, 100. 
1810. W. Whittle, 92 

—. Mary Hansford, 103. 

—. Eliz® Hansford, 93.” 

Figures like these, and the figure eighty is still 
more common, in a register of burials containing 


| only some two or three names in each year, speak 


Huteliins’s remarks on the Dorset registers are | 
usually judicious and correct; but he has made a | 


mistake in describing the Askerswell register as 
“imperfect from 1571 to 1575.” Those years are 
to be found correctly entered with the certification 
of the rector’s signature. The record of mar- 
riages, however, is imperfect from 1572 to 1586. 
A memorandum, under date of 1595, will confirm 
Mr. Burn’s opinion— that even the best-kept 
parchment register, being only a copy of the ori- 
ginal, is not an infallible document. 

“1595. Note, that certain names were omitted partly 
by negligence, py in that the olde paper Registre was in 
some places torn; in other places so badly written, that 
it ct not well be proved.” 

The frequent recurrence in this very small 
register of the word illegitima amongst the bap- 
tisms, does not say much for the morality of 


| could the Crown delegate such a privilege. 


country villages in the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries. 


No alteration in the form and character of this | 


register appears during the Commonwealth period. 
The rector managed to retain his living through 
all the troubles, from 1642 to 1662; and in com- 


| well for the salubrity of this part of the country. 


Inter Puteos Octo. 


EARLDOM OF ERROL. 


In the speech of the late Lord Campbell, when 
moving the rejection of the claim of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge to the barony of Berkeley by tenure, his 
lordship made some general remarks, without much 
reflection, as to the power of the crown to give a 
subject the power of nominating his successor to 
his peerage. He laid it down as an incontro- 
vertible proposition, that in no civilized country 
Of 
course his lordship was the best judge of what 
English lawyers hold on the point; but we must 
be permitted to remark, that however incom- 
petent this power might be in the South, it was 
perfectly competent and was frequently exercised 
in the North. The Rutherford case, for instance, 
where under such a delegation the peerage was 
carried by a last will and testament to persons of 
the same name, although not heirs male of the 
nominator. There are various similar instances ; 
but we may just mention one, which is somewhat 
interesting from the narrow chance the noble lord 
had of keeping his peerage. The representation 
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of the old family of Hay of Errol had devolved 
on an heir female —a Boyd of the attainted race 
of Kilmarnock. In virtue of powers conferred 
by charter on one of the Earls of Errol, he was 
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authorised by a deed under his hand to name a | 


successor. ‘This he did, and the result was that 
the peerage devolved on a Boyd, who took the 
name of Hay. The second Earl of the Boyd 
family was elected one of the Scotish repre- 
sentative peers ; but his election was challenged 
because the nomination was then supposed to 
be lost. It was not on record, neither had it 
been confirmed by the Crown. 

iece of good fortune, pending the discussion 
before the Committee of Privileges, it was picked 
up by a stranger who had been searching among 
the rubbish which had been left in the “ laigh” 
Parliament House, as it was termed, but which 
had, after removal of most of the records, which 
were in a very wretched condition, been used by 
the Faculty of Advocates as a sort of lumber-room. 
This anecdote communicated by the late 
eminent genealogical lawyer John Riddell, Esq, 
and I think he also stated that the individual who 
found it was the late Mr. Archibald Constable ; 
at all events that it came into the hands of that 
eminent bookseller, who forwarded it to Lord 
Errol’s agents. 

Thus a new patent, for such the nomination 
truly 
Crown, was held by the highest authority in the 
kingdom (19 May, 1797) to be legal in every 
respect, valid, and effectual. 
never questioned for a moment the power of the 
Crown to delegate this privilege to a subject. 


J. M. 


was 


THE REV. JOHN SAMPSON, 


I have often wished to see some pains taken to 
collect accounts of the rough hard-headed scho- 


lars and mathematicians of the north of England, | 


of whom Emerson is so marked atype. A com- 
mon form of education, increased facilities of in- 
tercourse between the different parts of England, 
and other things, have stopped the growth of this 
class. I have not the means of procuring any 
information about them; but I think it might be 


possible to engage others in the undertaking. | 
The amusing Life of Emerson, prefixed to his | 


Works, would be a model for the biographies I 
should like to see, in everything but length. 

I have before me a collection of the remains (in 
Latin verse) of the Rev. John Sampson, Master 
of the Free Grammar School, Kendal (born there 
1766; died, 1843). 
versity, he was, at nineteen, Master of the Free 
School at Old Hutton, He obtained ordination 


in 1789; and held various curacies and teacher- 


Without going to the Uni- | 


By a remarkable | 


was, unrecorded and unconfirmed by the | 


And his lordship | 
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ships until 1804, when he was chosen master of 
the school in which he had received his education. 
He used to say that he had walked several cir- 
cumferences of the globe in going to take Sunday 
duty: but this must have been guess without 
calculation. He married his predecessor's widow, 
who seems to have thought that her power over a 
boy educated at the school could not cease. It 
was not enough to lock himself into a room: he 
had sometimes to escape by the window, and, on 
one occasion, he got down by a ladder into the 
neighbouring grounds. In an epitaph which he 
wrote on himself he made no secret of this mis- 
fortune; we may presume his wife could not 
read it :— 
“ Ecquis honestior in terris hoc vixit honesto ? 

Qui fuit et vitiis firmus et officiis 

Eequis et hune miserum potuit miser equiparare ? 

Perstitit at patiens quod decuit faciens? 

Ultima pars vitz dedit huic solatia parva; 

Si causam querat qui legit, uxor erat. 

Tempore sed dubio mundum miser ille parabat 

Linquere nec gemitu, vivere nec fremitu. 

Nam functus fato non desperabat habere 

Postea delicias, postea divitias.” 

He was a stern master, and wrote the following 
about the old symbol of his office : — 
“ Pigros castigo, doctrine tristis origo, 
Verbera ne paveas, desidiam caveas.”’ 


A boy, under examination for admission into 


the school, was given a Latin adage to read: one 
of his pronunciations was “cernitur.” “ Now 


thou can scan that, I dare say,” said the master. 
The boy at once gave the following hexameter :— 
“ Amic|us cer|tus in | re in|certa cer |nitur.” 

“ Aye! I thought thou could scan it,” said Mr. 
Sampson. The story ends here: no doubt, be- 
cause the young Theban was not yet in the school. 

The book of remains is Lusus Seniles; opus- 
culum quo scriptor otia tranquillius contereret. In- 
choatum a.p.1809. Kendal, J. Hudson; London, 
Whittaker & Co., 1844 (12mo, pp. 60). Some of 
the shortest specimens will bear extracting :— 

“ Etymon adverbii extemplo. 
Ex templo scelerata solet cito currere turba, 
Hinc venit extemplo signiticare cito. 
“ Quisnam igitur sapiens ? 
Virgilii libris ‘hominum sator atque Deorum,’ 
Supremi titulus dicitur esse Jovis ; 
Si Flacco ‘sapiens uno minor est Jove’ credas, 
Quod sapiens hominum sit sator unde patet. 
“ Maro. 
Libertatis amor te visere, Roma, Maronem 
Fecit, sed Romam (nec mora) linquit item ; 
Ornatus lauri ramo, vel durius armo, 
Oram Parthenopes optat adire Maro. 
“ Sinon, 
Troja maneret adhuc, jam starent Pergama, si non 
Omnia vertisset perfidus arte Sinon.” 


Mr. Sampson is said to have raised many good 
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scholars. He is described as a diligent and pains- 
taking teacher ; always eccentric, and often severe. 


Nothing here given contradicts any part of the | 


character. A. De Morean, 


PRICES OF OLD BOOKS. 


People are continually moralising on the rapid 
fluctuation of taste and fashion, in the matters 
of dress, manners, food, hours, amusements, &c. 
Have not the same variations occurred very 
markedly within the last half century, in the 
literary taste of the public, and the value set 
upon particular classes of books ? 

Many of us remember the high prices formerly 
charged by Lunn, Payne, and other London book- 
sellers, particularly for good editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics: when a Wesseling’s Herodo- 
tus was marked eight guineas; Duker’s Thucy- 
dides, seven; Kuster’s Aristophanes, and the 
Elzevir Scapula’s Lexicon, the same price; and I 
saw, in Bliss’s shop at Oxford, a large paper Ste- 
phens's Greek Thesaurus priced seventy pounds! 

We remember, too, the famous Roxburghe sale ; 
and the high-flown language in which Dibdin 
trumpeted forth “the valour of the noble com- 
batants,” and “the furious onslaughts” made by 
them on each others’ purses. 

Alas! what would that grandiloquent little 
man have felt and said, if he had attended a book- 
sale which took place last week in this county ? 

A friend, who was present, writes to me as 
follows : — 
~ «1 went to the auction at yesterday. The 
auctioneer said he had an offer of fifteen pounds for the 
old books which were named in his advertisement. I 
think they were very dear at the money. J made him an 
offer of one halfpenny per lb. for all the rest of the books, 
and they were knocked down to me at that price! 1 have 
got about six hundred weight of books. There are about 
forty folios, as many quartos, and about two hundred 
octavos: many of them old divinity, between the years 
1600 and 1700. Among them I fund a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, printed by Bill and Newcomb, with forty- 
five well executed steel plates, 1704. Among the folios 
are the works of Jackson, Hammond; Bacon’s Sylva; 
Heylin’s Cosmography ; Ussher’s Antiquitates ; Tillotson’s 
Works, &c.” 

Now we have heard stories of suddenly-enriched 
tradesmen purchasing libraries by the yard. Here 
is a new fashion, a library bought like coals—by 
the ton. Hammond, and Ussher, and Bacon, 
found abundant readers and purchasers in their 
day. But it appears that in this year of grace, 
1863, their popularity wanes before the more 
attractive names of Dickens, Trollope, and Co- 
lenso. Perhaps you may think this notice worth 
preservation in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

H. Corton. 

Thurles, co. Tipperary. 


| 








Minor Aates. 


GazetTEER.—I have sometimes been puzzled 
to know how a geographical dictionary came to 
be called a Gazetteer, and now I think I have solved 
the problem. Laurence Echard compiled a work 
of this kind, and called it The Gazetteer’s or 
Newsman’s Interpreter ; being a Geogruphical In- 
dex, §c. The author seems to have thought the 
title a lucky hit: for he says, in his Preface, that 
it was given him by a very eminent person whom 
he forbears to name. I do not know the date of 
the first edition. The fifteenth appeared in 1741.* 
It still remains to ascertain when a geographical 
dictionary, instead of being The Gazetteer’s Inter- 
preter, became for the first time itself The Gazet- 
teer ? In Johnson's Dictionary, the word Gazetteer 
has no such meaning assigned to it. 


P. S. Carey. 


Mitton: Scuiier: Corerrper. — Schiller’s 
German-Latin presentment of the Ovidian couplet 
in the form and sound of a fountain — 

“Im Hexameter steigt des Springquells fliissige Saule ; 

Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab,”— 
(more generally known among us Islanders in 
our own Coleridge’s Anglo-Latin translation — 

«“ In the Hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column ; 

In the Pentameter aye falling in melody back,”)— 
recalls the vocal architecture of Satan’s palace, as 
it opened on the mental eye and ear of an earlier 
poet—whom, by-the-bye, a wooden- headed critic 
opined to have derived the idea from Inigo Jones's 
carpentry :— 

“ Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose, like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet ; 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars.” 
Paradise Lost, lib. i. 710. 

Successfully, however, as the Teutonic and the 
Anglican poets may have naturalised the Latin 
rhythm, they ignored its prosody as utterly as 
ever did and ever must their most diligent fol- 
lowers. Yet surely, the Agua Fontana of Schiller 
and of Coleridge rises and falls too gracefully, in 
its foreign machinery, not to be set playing in its 
native Hippocrene. The expectation of other, 
and better endeavours at this service, induces the 
subjoined translation : — 

Hexametro surgens, fontis nitet alta columna ; 
Pentametro refluens, fracta, canora, subit. 
Epmunp Lentuat SwIrfTeE. 


Oxtp Enautsu Criticism on Tittan.—I believe 
that, in early English books, it is not at all usual 
to meet with notices or opinions relative to the 
fine arts either in this or other countries. Old 
authors, when they wanted illustrations of the 

















[* The first edition, 1703-4, 2 vols. 18mo; the tenth, 
1709, 12mo; the eleventh, 1716, 12mo.—Eb. } 
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subject which they happened to be treating, gene- 
rally resorted to the ancient classics. ‘The excep- 
tions to this rule in our own literature are very few, 
and are worth recording. In the dedication to 
Charles IT. of his Speculum Juventutis, 1671, Cap- 
tain Edward Panton Patrophilus says, in reference 
to his own work : — 

“ A Booke where Precept and Example, like light and 
shades, are so happily mixed, like an vld piece of Titian’s 
(though it have not the Romantick varnish of stile), 
worthy your Majestie’s view and regard.’ 

W. Carew Hazuirt. 


Oxtver Cromwett’s Face.—This note may be 
useful some day: “ Bust of Oliver Cromwell from 
the noted cast of his face, preserved in the Great 
Duke's gallery at Florence.” This bust was sent 
by Wilton, the sculptor, to the Exhibition of the 
Society of Artists of Great Britain in 1766. Re- 
collecting the circumstances of his death and 
burial, and the hanging afterwards, could this 
cast have been taken during life? or, if after 
death, at what period? I see (“N. & Q.,” 2" S. 
iii. 73) that H. W. F., a lineal descendant from 
Cromwell, states that he has a modern bust 
(unique) “modelled from a cast from the Pro- 
tector’s face, which has been in the family of the 
descendants since Richard Cromwell.” Were 


Wats.— The following extract from All the 
Year Round, which I have just cut from a pro- 
vincial paper of date Sept. 20th, 1862, seems to 
me to exhibit a fine full-grown specimen of what 
is engendered by that insatiable love of paradox 
cherished by many comparative philologists : 

“The word ‘ wale’ means in the English language a 
rising part upon cloth or skin — as when it is said that 
the lash wales the soldier’s back; and yet the heart of 
the Scotchman is full of gentleness when he says he in- 
tends ‘ to wale a wife.’ Such awaling being the highest 
compliment he can pay her sex. The derivation of the 
word makes it curious and strange enough that ever a 
term so stern should have come to be employed to de- 
scribe an errand so gentle. The Saxon word willun signi- 
fies to spring out, to well. An old poet says: — 

* Therebye a chrystall stream did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled away.’ 
From expressing what ‘springs out,’ the word came to 
express what is chosen, or picked out.”--All the Year 
Round. 

Now there should be no difficulty in retracing 
the Scotch verb “ to wale,”=to select. “ Wailed 
wine,” in Chaucer's time, meant “ choice wine ;” 
and he uses “ wailed” as an equivalent for * old.” 
But it is evidently directly derived from pall = a | 
wall or enclosure ; not from pelle or peallan = aa | 
spring or fountain. I do not doubt (though from | 
my want of any exact knowledge of philology, I 
merely surmise) that “ cull” = to pick out, and 
* valley,” =a place walled in or surrounded, and 
wheel (Sax. hpeol) are also derived from the same | 








root. A “ wheel-fire” was a fire in which the 
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| further is known of it. 
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flames completely enveloped the pot. Shakspeare 
(Othello, Act II. Se. 1) uses “ enwheel” = en- 
close. 

I would just mention further, that some Scotch- 
men do thrash their wives occasionally, but if one 
of them confessed his guilt he would not say, “I 
waled,” but “I welted her.” The periodical 
writer whom I have quoted could then justify 
the ruffian for his language at least, without any 
straining or paradox. J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Queries. 
MILTON PORTRAIT. 


What has become of the portrait of Milton, 
which belonged to his widow, and was purchased 
after her death by Speaker Onslow ? 

Aubrey, who wrote in 1681, seven years after 
Milton’s death, mentions it as belonging to his 
widow, “very well and like, when a Cambridge 
schollar.” Deborah Clarke, his daughter, in- 
formed Vertue the engraver, in 1721, that her 
mother-in-law “had two pictures of him, one 
when he was a school boy, and the other when he 
was twenty.” ‘The latter picture, and the one now 
in question, was purchased by Onslow (Speaker 
of the House of Commons throughout the reign of 
George II.) from the executor of Milton's widow, 
and engraved, four years after her death, by 
Vertue, in 1731. In 1741 it was engraved for 
Birch’s Heads, published by the Knaptons, by 
Houbraken as “in the collection of the Right 
Hon. Arthur Onslow, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Commons.” In Boydell’s Milton, published 
1794, is a plate from the same picture, with the 
following inscription : — 

“John Milton, wtat. 21. From an original picture in 
the possession of Lord Onslow, at Clandon, in Surrey, 
purchased from the executors of Milton’s widow, by 
Arthur Onslow, Esq., Speaker of the House of Commons, 
as certified in his own handwriting on the back of the 
picture.” 

The present Earl of Onslow has informed me, 
that he has no portrait of Milton in his possession; 
but that he once had a daub purporting to be a 
copy, which he sold for its full worth,—a sum under 
two pounds sterling! 

The picture was sold at Christie and Manson's 
in 1828, to a person named More, and nothing 
How nothing but a daub 
and copy from this authentic portrait of Milton 
came to be left in the possession of the Onslow 
family, and even whether that unworthy substi- 
tute still exists, are matters of more than ordinary 
curiosity. G. Scuarr. 


National Portrait Gallery. 
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Anonymous Booxs.— 

“ The Round Preacher; or, Reminiscences of Methodist 
Circuit Life. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Brad- 
ford, E. W. Taylor, 1849 [1845}.” 

“The Pilgrim's Progress from Methodism to Christi- 
anity. London: W. M. Clark, Warwick Lane; Cooke, 
Leeds, 1849. 

Who are the authors of the above? If this 
query should meet the eye of the author of the 
last named, I shall feel happy to correspond with 
him. Georce Luioyp. 

Thurstoniand, Huddersfield. 


Baker-LeGGED: WaAtsALi-Leacep. — Among 


| 


} 


the “ridiculous ominations of physiognomie” given | 


in Gaule’s Mag-Astro-mancer (1652) is the fol- 
lowing : — 

“26. Obs. That loose kneed signifies lascivious, and 
baker kneed, effeminate.”—P. 186. 

I turn to Bailey's Dictionary for an explanation, 


Ricuarp Caampion.—Any particulars relating 
to Richard Champion, “merchant” of Bristol, 
who was appointed Paymaster of the Forces by 
Burke, will be gladly received. It is wished to 
know to what family he belonged? He was maker 
for some time of the celebrated “ Bristol china.” 
Perhaps your correspondent, Bristoxtensis, or 
some other, can supply information concerning 
him and his family and works ? Ww. 


Tue Epistte to tHe Hesrews. — Was the 
Geneva Bible of 1560 the first to expunge the 
name of St. Paul from the title of this epistle, 
and what other early printed editions have fol- 
lowed its example ? 

A Latin Bible, following Jerome's Version of 
1514, calls it “ Epistola Pauli ad Hebreos.” A 
later Latin Bible, published “Lugduni apud 


| heredes Jacobi Giuncte,” 1551, adds “ Apostoli” 


| after “ Pauli.” 


and I find “ Baker-leg'd, straddling with the legs | 


bowing outward.” 1 am tempted to ask, why 
“Baker”? In Staffordshire I have heard simi- 
larly-fashioned people called “ Walsall-legged,” 
their formation being accompanied with a peculiar 
outward motion of the knees when the person is 
walking, like to that made in descending stairs ; 
and I have been told that this arises from the 
natives having to walk up and down so many 
steps when going to and from their homes. I 
only know Walsall from passing through it by 
railway, and I am therefore unable to say® from 
my own knowledge whether or no the general 
aspect of the Walsall houses, or the Walsall na- 
tives, will justify the cause and effect implied in 
the term—*“ Walsall-legged.” Cutrusert Bene. 


Brapmoor Cuvren.—Can anyone oblige me 
with an account of Bradmoor church, five miles 
from Nottingham? Only the tower now remains. 
There is a tradition in the neighbourhood that 
Oliver Cromwell destroyed the same by fire. ‘The 
tower is at present used as a cart-shed, and is 
surrounded by farm-house buildings. Beyond 
these traditions, I could learn nothing on the spot, 
and I am anxious to know how a building conse- 
crated to religious purposes should have passed so 
completely away from its original dedication. 

E. B. 

Briprort: its Locat History.—Is there 
any work extant on this subject ? I am aware of 
old Hutchins’s Dorset, now almost out of date, 
though in course of republication, not I fear by 
qualified persons, but by mere topographers. 
There is a local antiquary who might conduct this 
work with advantage, or render essential service 


to the editors if his professional duties allow—the | 


Rev. C. W. Bineuam, an occasional contributor 
to your pages, A. SyMeEs. 
Weymouth. 





| of the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


A New Testament (Greek and 

Latin) “ interprete T. Beza,” printed by H. Ste- 

phanus, 1567, calls it simply “ ad Hebreos epis- 

tola;” and a similar title is adopted in an English 

version, “Englished by L. ‘Tomson, London, 

1590.""* CHESSBOROUGH. 
Harbertonford. 


Mr. Firzgeratp. — Can any of your readers 
give a list of poems written by a Mr. Fitzgerald, 
and contributed to various Annuals between 1830 
and 1840? His poems bear a certain resemblance 
to those of Praed, and may sometimes have been 
accredited tothe latter. In my preface to Praed’s 
Poems, I have given the reasons why I do not 
think Fitzgerald wrote some poems published over 
the signature of ¢. As Praed had some connection 
with one of the London Journals, I think the 
Morning Post, did he contribute any poetry to it? 
Has any one a copy of the Brazen Head, a perio- 
dical edited by him ? W. H. Wurrmore. 


Henry pe Lacy, Ear or Lincorn (1282), had 
an only daughter, Aleysia, espoused to Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster, but having an illicit connection 
with a certain Thomas Edgar, and no issue by her 
husband, the latter, on the death of her paramour, 
adopted his son, also named Thomas Edgar. 
should be glad to know the authority for the above, 
and also who Thomas Edgar was ? S. 


, 


“Tue Hrixpu Prrestess.”—In 1843 there was 
printed at London, in 8vo, the first part of the 
Hindu Priestess, or the Affghan King —a poem in 
six cantos, by Elizabeth Stewart. The publisher 


[* We have omitted that portion of our correspondent’s 
communication respecting the much. contested question 
The 
discussion of this mooted point would require more 
space than we can devote to it. Mr. Horne, in his Criti- 
cal Introduction, has carefully methodised and abridged the 
productions of the most eminent biblical scholars on this 
disputed subject.—Ep. ] 
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| 
was “ T. C. Newby, 65, Mortimer Street.” It is 
dedicated to James Baillie Fraser, the author of 
those very admirable oriental romances The Kuz- 
zilbash and The Persian Adventurer; and the 
“attempt” is to “give in English verse a melan- 
choly passage in Oriental History.” It contains 
the first two cantos complete, and four leaves of 
notes. Was this poem, in which there are pase 
sages of considerable beauty, ever finished, and 


who was the fair authoress ? J.M 

Wurm Lirtte, rue Batstor GRAMMARIAN.— 
In the Appendix to vol. ii. of The History of 
Bristol, by Corry and Evans, I find the following 
passage : — 

“ The situation is precisely under the remains of a 

monument; which, from its style, must have belonged to 
the times of Henry VII., and has been always called the 
tomb of Willixwm ie, the Bristol Grammarian.” 
As I never heard the tomb referred to, nor any 
other in this city so called, and believe the name 
William Little, the Bristol grammarian, nowhere 
else exists, can any of the readers of “N.& Q.” 
oblige me with information on the subject ? 

To save trouble, the writer has, I believe, mis- 
taken William Little for William Lilye; who, 
however, was not connected with this city, either 
by birth or residence, being a native of Odyham, 
in Hampshire, and settled in London, where he 
died of the plague in 1523. His two sons were 
ecclesiastics ; and, although good scholars, were 
not equal to their father. Besides which, neither 
of their names were William, but George and 
Peter. GerorcGe Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 


Lonpon AN EccresrAsticaAL Metroro.is. — 
Who are the authorities showing that the ancient 
Londinium was ecclesiastically a metropolis? In 
the Acts of the Synod of Arles (a. p. 314) it is 
styled Civitas only ? C. 
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Numismatic Queries. — Can some of your nu- 
mismatic correspondents kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1. What is the best text-book for a beginner ? 

2. How (if it all) can verdigris be removed 
from old copper coins, without injury to the coin ? 

3. Between what dates were the archiepiscopal 
coins issued? Were they struck by bishops, or 
by archbishops only? Are they to be identified as 
the coinage of any particular prelate? If so, to 
whom do the following two coins belong ? — 

(a) Shield bearing lion exceedingly rampant. 
Legend, “ Ave Maria Gratia Pii.” Reverse, a 
cross. 

(4) Shield bearing three fleur-de-lis. Legend, 
“Ave Maria Gratia Ovdi.” Reverse, a cross. I 
have copied the legends letter by letter, without 
trying to make sense of them. 

4. To whom does the following coin belong ? — 
Copper, diameter about half an inch ; workman- 
ship ruder than that of Roman coins. Obverse, 
a crowned head, so large as almost entirely to 
occupy the coin. Legend,“ ..... rrandus 
Rex.” (The first letter, or first two letters, are 
so obliterated as to be only conjectural; they 
look most like “ Ve” or“ Vi,” or“*W"). Reverse, 
a horse passant. Legend,“ ....regni..... 
iquit.” 

I only ask these questions after having vainly 
consulted several works on the subject. 

’ HERMENTRUDE. 

PRovers RESPECTING Trutu.—There is a pro- 
verb to the effect, that “He who follows too 
closely at the heels of truth, is apt to get his 
brains knocked out.” Who is the author, and 
what is the correct form of it ? C. 

Sir Joun Srrapiine’s “ Guamorcan.”—Hav- 
ing received no reply to my former query respect- 
ing the whereabouts of this laudatory ballad, 
perhaps some reader of “N.& Q.,” recognising 


| the two following stanzas, alleged to be a portion 


Mossinc a Barn.—In an account of works 
done in Lancashire, in the year 1602, the slater 
charges in November “for mossing of the great 
barn, and the pker, uppon his owen chardges, wee 
getting the mosse, vij*.”. This occurs twice more, | 
and evidently refers to the roof. I suppose the 
practice was to lay the tiles or slates on moss, now 
often substituted by reeds, hay, straw, or heather; 
but perhaps a local reader may be able to state 
whether or no I am correct in my supposition of 
the use of moss as mentioned, or what is meant | 


by the words. W.P. | 


Deatu or tHe Czar Nicnoras.— This em- | 
peror died, it will be remembered, rather suddenly 
in the month of March, 1856. Has any authentic | 
account of his last hours been published, and by | 
whom, and where ? X. | 


of it, will kindly inform me where the entire poem 
is to be found, and if it was really composed by 
Sir John Stradling? Possibly it may have been 
the work of some other hand. 
“ And in Glamorgan’s hillie parts, 
Cole greatly doth abound ; 
For goouness and for plenty, too, 
Its equal never was founde. 
“With wood and iren, ledde and salt, 
And lyme abundaintlie, 
And every thing that mankinde want, 
This land doth well supplie.” 
G. O. 


Famity or Bray.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me where Edmund Bray, Esq., lived, 
who in 1705-11 was probably resident on some 
estate near Blenheim, either in Oxfordshire or 
Gloucestershire ? W. FP. 
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Hanpasyps.— Where is a pedigree of Handa- 
syde of Gains Park, Huntingdon, to be found ? 


Handasyde. 


QUARTERMASTER, CARRIAGEMASTER, SERGEANT- 
Masor. — Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
afford some information as to the rank and 
duties of these officers under the Tudor, and 
early Stuart sovereigns? The term “Quarter- 
master” is still used in both army and navy; but 
with a very different meaning in each service. 
Of a “ Carriagemaster” we never hear now; and 
the ‘‘ Sergeant-Major” has ceased to be a com- 
missioned officer, though, if I rightly understand 
the references to him in the histories of Queen 
Elizabeth's Irish wars, he must then have filled a 
position on the general staff of the army, some- 
what analogous to those of the Adjutant- -General 
and Brigade-Major of modern times. _§S. P. V. 

Reciments iy America.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what regiments of the British 
army were stationed in America from 1755 to 
1760? and particularly, what regiments contri- 
buted to the forces under General Braddock ? 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


Sunpry Queries. — 

1. There was published about 1821, McJulian’s Daugh- 
ter, a poem in five cantos, by Henry O’Neil Montgomerie 
Ritchie. Can you give me any information as to any 
other poe v al or dramatic works of this poet ? 

2. E. G. L. Bulmer, author of Juvenile Poems, 1820. Is 
he author of any other poetic or dramatic writings ? 

At the Oxford Encenia of 1763 a Trialogue (writ- 
ten in honour of the birth of the Prince of Wales) was 
perfurmed. Who was the author? 

4. Miss G. Kennedy. ‘This lady wrote several tales or 
novels, Futher Clement, &c. There is a French transla- 
tion of her works, about 1844. Who is the translator? 

5. Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, 1782. There is a 
German translation. By whom, and what is the date? 

6. Who is the author of Railroad Eclogues, Pickering, 
1846 ? 


ZETA. 
Wurrenatt. —In the Royal Collection of 


Drawings in the British Museum, there is an 


etching quarto size, headed, “Plan of ruins of 


Whitehall, June 14, 1718.” It apparently repre- 
sents the foundations of the old hall, and of the 
chapel of the palace, with some adjoining build- 
ings. On the plate is also given two coats of 
arms “ found in the ruins,” and a crest. I wish to 
ask if such a plan is known to be in any published 
work? A fire occurred April 10, 1691; a great 
fire, which finally destroyed Whitehall broke out 
Jan. 4, 1697-8, and lasted for seventeen hours, the 
ruins remaining undisturbed for several years. ‘The 
plan may be supposed to be taken after this latter 
event, and the dates may give a clue to the pub- 
lication, which I have not been successful in dis- 
covering. 
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One of the abovenamed shields exhibits the 
arms of the see of Canterbury, impaled with a 
cross that seems engrailed charged with five cin- 
quefoils, and on a “chief another cinquefoil be- 
tween two birds. The second shield is this coat 
alone. To whom do these coats belong? The 
nearest resembling it is that ascribed to .Wols sey, 
successively Bishop of Bath and Wells, and of 
Durham, and Archbishop of York in commendum ; 
also to that of the see of St. David's, to which 
may be added that of Bishop Langton, of St. 
Dovid’, but neither of these persons had any 
onnection with the see of Cante rbury. Bedford's 
jee of Epise opacy has no coat of arms of any 
Archbishop of Canterbury resembling the above. 
Does his drawing of the Langton coat agree with 
the description given by him? W. P. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sr. Brannocx.—In the ancient church of 
Braunton, a village giving its name to one of the 
hundreds of the county of Devon, are many quaint 
carvings. One representing St. Brannock (to whom 
the church is dedicated) with a cow. When was 
the saint supposed to exist? Can any records of 
his miracles or life be traced? In Camden’s Bri- 
tannia the saint is mentioned as having con- 
verted the ancient Britons near this spot; and I 
faintly recollect having heard a legend, that a 
forest once stood where the lk arge § sand- drift, known 
as Braunton Burrows, now is found, which sup- 
plied timber for the building of the church. The 
wild deer were used by the saint as beasts of 
draught, and — 

“2.66 With their legs so limber, 
oe eee eee » Graw the timber.” 


If any of your readers can give me the history 
of St. Brannock I shall be grateful. 
E. C. I. Wepper. 


, Down Street, W. Piccadilly. 


[ Risdon, in his Survey of Devon, p. 337, ed. 1811, has 
left us the following traditionary notices of this early 
saint: “Braunton, anciently Branockstowne, so named of 
St. Branock, the King’s son of Calabria, that lived in this 
vale; and, as appeareth in the book of his commemora- 
tion of the place, arrived here in the days of Malgo- 
Coname, King of the Britons, and three hundred years 
after Christ, began to preach his holy name in this deso- 
late place, then overspread with brakes and woods. Out 
of which desert, now named the Boroughs (to tell you some 
of the marvels of this man) he took harts, which meekly 
obeyed the yoke, and made of them a plow to draw tim- 
ber thence to build a church, which may gain credit, if it 
be true. Historians write, that in foreign countries they 
cause red deer to draw, and milk their hinds. Of which 
Giraldus maketh no wonder, but avoucheth, that he had 
seen the same often used in Wales, where he did eat 
cheese made of hinds’ milk. I forbear to speak of his 


cow, his staff, his oak, his well, and his servant Abel: all 
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which are lively represented in a glass window of that 
church, than which, you shall see few fairer of one 
roof.” } 

Turxisn Gun iy St. James's Parx.—I have re- 
ferred in vain to Cunningham's Handbook, Bray- 
ley’s Londiniana, and similar works of reference, 
to ascertain the date of that fine specimen of early 
oriental cannon founding, the great gun in St. 
James’s Park, and to find translations of the 
Arabic inscriptions with which it is decorated. 
Perhaps some of your readers will kindly furnish 
this information, or state where it is to be found. 

J. H. L. 

[A description of this piece of ordnance, which was 
placed in St. James’s Park on March 21, 1803, will be 
found in The Universal Magazine, cxii. 233; The Gentle 
man’s Magazine, vol, |xxiii. pt. i. p 2/9; and The Euro- 
pean Magazine, xliii. 314. At that time the two inscrip- 
tions had not been decyphered. } 

An American Port. — Can you name the au- 
thor and give the title of a volume of poetry 
published by an American clergyman a few years 
ago, in which are the following lines in a beautiful 
poem on the Church ?— 

“I love the Church, the holy Church, which o’er our life 
presides 

The birth the bridal, and the grave, and many an hour 

besides ; 

Be mine through life to live in her, and when the Lord 

doth call, 

To die in her, the spouse of Christ, the mother of us 

all.” 


J.F. 





Whitehaven. 

[This is the concluding verse of a poem, entitled “TI | 
love the Church,” in the Christian Ballads, by Arthur | 
Cleveland Coxe, M.A. Fifth edition. Philadelphia, 1855. 
It occurs at p. 96. } 

Twiti.—Apropos of “ pioned and twilled brims 
(3" S. iii. 464), it strikes me that it would be de- 
sirable to ascertain what is the etymology of | 
twill as applied to kerseymere and other stuffs. 
The word is not to be found either in Johnson or 
in Bailey. Metetes. | 

[ To twill, according to Webster, is “to weave in ribs or 
ridges; to quill.” It should at the same time be borne 
in mind that twill is a provincial term for a reed or quill, | 
(Halliwell.) In this, which appears to be the primary 
meaning of the word, it has been proposed to derive | 
twill from the Latin tubellus, diminutive for tubus. Should 
our correspondent fail, as we fear he may, to discover any 
Latin authority for the word tubellus thus ingeniously 
suggested, he may perhaps agree with us in thinking it 
possible that twill is from the Latin tubulus, a little 
tube. } 


| 
| 


Replies. 
KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS, ETC. 
(3"* S. iv. 11.) 


We remember to have seen, from year to year, 
in the various public papers at home and abroad, 


| announced : 


startling paragraphs put forth indirectly as mani- 
festoes, apprising the world that the Order of St. 
John was about to shake off the dust from its 
glorious banner, and array itself once more in the 
garb of sovereign pre-eminence. At one time the 
scene of this recovered splendour was to be laid 
in Greece; at another, we were told to look out 
for the reconquest of Rhodes. Then the Holy 
Land, or a large portion of it (the actual limits 
were mentioned), was to be placed under the 
flag of the Knights; while, subsequently, as the 
hopes of the small, struggling community de- 
scended from point to point in the scale of expec- 
tancy, some smaller speculation was confidently 
an obscure island or islet scarcely 
observable on the map of the stated locality was 
to be the long-sighed for seat of their restored 
independence, where—risum teneatis?—the knights 
could keep up a quarantine much wanted. 

From a consideration of what I have written, 
my readers will apprehend that the members of 
the English Langue care not to derive any coun- 
tenance, authority, or support from the soi-disané 
chapitre (to use the words of Admiral Count de 
Litta already cited) now seated at Rome, and the 
silly insinuation that the writer of the Memoir of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and the Eng- 
lish Langue “let the cat out of the bag.” when 
he remarked that it would be desirable, or might 
be interesting, to form an union of the Roman 
and Anglian portions of the Order, only betrays 
the dulness or perverseness of its author. Accord- 
ing to his false notion, the English Chapter “ com- 
mitted suicide” by adopting the Memoir in question, 
which contained a direct acknowledgment that 
their body had no confirmed connection with the 
Roman Council. But the Memoir met with the 
entire approval of the English authorities, on the 
ground that it clearly and succinctly showed the 
exact nature of the title under which the Langue 


| was revived, and proclaimed that the association 


could stand alone without any confirmation of its 
powers and privileges from the “ venerable débris” 
of the Order at Rome. They might, at the same 
time consistently with this view, consider it an 
event of common interest to the Order, that its 
segregated and enfeebled branches should be once 
more bound together, in accordance with the old 
maxim that “union is strength.” And let it be 
here understood, though Sir Grorce Bowyer is 
willing to conceal the fact, that the Roman Coun- 
cil were quite as willing as the English Chapter 
that an amalgamation of the respective bodies 
should take place. Extravagant, indeed, were the 
emotions of joy exhibited by the Italian party at 
the idea of the reconsolidation of the long-dis- 
severed fragments of the Order. The limits of my 
paper here remind me that I have no space for more 
particular detail, in reference to the past contempla- 
tion of a restored union between the Italian and 
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English branches, and that I must devote its remain- 
ing portion to the concise account which I purposed 
to give of the renewed introduction into this 
country of its long abeyant “ Langue.” I now 
borrow the words of our able historian, Suther- 
land, to describe the authority under which the 
revival of the English Langue took place :— 

“In 1814, the French Knights, taking heart at the 
humiliation of their arch-enemy Napoleon, assembled at 


Paris in a General Chapter, under the presidency of 


Prince Camille de Rohan, Grand Prior of Aquitaine, for | 


the election of a permanent Capitulary Commission. The 
government of the Order being CONCENTRATED in this 
commission, it was empowered to regulate all political, 
civil, and financial affairs; and, under its direction, a 
formal but fruitless application was made to the Congress 
of Vienna for a grant of some sovereign independency in 


lieu of that of which the Order had been wrongously | 


despoiled.” 


It is through this commission that the English 
party derive their rights, and those rights were 
strengthened, and put beyond any questionable 
source of objection, by the important fact, not 
noticed by Sutherland, that the Langues of Arra- 
gon and Castile lent their full and entire adhesion 
to the measure of resuscitating the dormant 
Langue of England,—a fact which is distinctly 
avouched by the instruments of Convention, given 
under the common seal at the hotel of the chan- 
cellery in Paris, bearing date respectively the 
llth day of June, 1826, the 24th of August, and 
15th of Octcber, 1827. The steps thus taken for 
the restoration of the English branch were con- 
summated on the 29th day of January, 1831, in 
accordance with the deliberations and instructions 
of the Council Ordinary of the French Langues, 
which, associated with those of Arragon and Cas- 
tile, then formed, by a wide majority, a just repre- 
sentation of the rorauity of the Order. From the 
period of the dispersion at Malta to the present 
hour, no similar assemblage, justly claiming the 
power of completely representing the will of the 


greater portion of the members of the Order, has | 


ever taken place; and the English Langue is now, 
in consequence of the utter extinction, under the 
Empire, of the Langues of Provence, Auvergne, 
and France, and the defaleation of those of Spain 
and Portugal *, which have become appendages to 
the crowns of those kingdoms, the sole organised 
body representing the venerable Council Ordinary 
or Capitular Commission, established at Paris in 
1814; and in which, as we have seen from Suther- 
land, the whole political, civil, and financial power 
of the Order was concentrated. ANTIQUARIUS. 


* It was shown officially in our Prerogative Court, on 
the 16th December, 1841, that the Urder was suppressed 
in Portugal in 1834; and by a decree in the Madrid 
Gazette of the 13th June, 1847, that it was put up for sale 
i Spain at that date. 








| and treating John Law as their cousin, 


LAW OF LAURISTON. 
(3° §. iii. 486.) 


The document you mention relating to the 
Laws of Lauriston is curious as a corroborative 
proof, but the facts it testifies to are well known 
to the English descendants of Jean Law, the great 
financier’s sister ; but I would remark, en passant, 
that the affinity of Law’s mother, Jean Campbell, 
with the noble house of Argyle, is not so doubt- 
ful as your correspondent imagines. The exact 
link, in the somewhat confused pedigree of the 
Dukes of Argyle, is not quite manifest; but the 
M‘Callum Mores of that day, the great Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, and his brother the Earl 
of Islay, who succeeded him as Duke of Argyle, 
both acknowledged the relationship by calling 
Jean 
Campbell's husband and John Law’s father, Wil- 
liam Law, can hardly, though a goldsmith, be 
termed a tradesman. He was both goldsmith and 
banker, and as such ranked among, and associated 
with, the gentry of Edinburgh. Sir Bernard 
Burke, in his Vicissitudes of Families (2nd Series), 
does full justice to John Law and his family, and 
he does so upon materials and pedigrees, clearly 
of undoubted authenticity. Indeed the document, 
whose discovery you record, tallies with what Sir 
Bernard says in the very letter. The account of 


| John Law’s descendants in the article in the Vicis- 


situdes is in effect this : — 

Joun Law, Marquis of Essiat, and Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer in France. the famous 
financier, married Catherine, third daughter of 
Nicholas, titular Earl of Banbury, and by her 
(who died his widow in 1747) he had a son, Cor- 
net John Law, of the Regiment of Nassau Fries- 
land, who died unmarried at Maestricht in 1734, 
aged thirty; and a daughter, Mary Catherine, 
married to William, Viscount Wallingford, M.P. 
for Banbury, Major of the first troop of Horse 
Guards, son of Charles, fourth titular Earl of 
Banbury. Lord Wallingford died, vita patris, 
1740; his widow died in London in 1790, aged 
about eighty. They had no issue. This ended 


| John Law's own line, but his name and family 


were to continue in France with increased rank 
and credit. His brother William's descendant 
was to add a coronet, and the renown of a warrior 
and statesman to the pedigree of the Laws of 
Lauriston. William Law of Lauriston, the younger 
brother of the great financier, was Director-Gene- 


| ral of the Indian Company in France, and dying 


1752, left, with daughters, two sons, both distin- 
guished men; the younger was General James 
Francis Law, Count de Tancarville, and Cheva- 
lier de St. Louis, who commande: the French 


king’s troops at Pondicherry, and died in 1767, 


of Clapernon. 


leaving issue; and from him descend the Laws 
The Director-General, William 
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Law's ‘eldest son, was John Law, Baron of Lau- 
riston (being so admitted in France), Governor 
of Pondicherry, and Mareschal de Camp, who 
married Jane, daughter of Don Alexander Car- 
valho, a Portuguese noble, and with other issue 
(one son William Law, a naval officer, was lost in 


the great navigator La Peyrouse’s fatal expedi- | 


tion) was father of James Alexander Bernard 
Law, a marshal of France, and Marquis of Lau- 
riston, one of the celebrated men 
France. His grandson is the present Marquis of 


ol 


Lauriston, a nobleman of high standing and rank | 


in Poris. 

With regard to the English descent in the 
female line from John Law, Sir Bernard Burke 
further relates thus: 


“ Jean Law, a sister of the famous financier, and second 
daughter of William Law of Lauriston and his wife, Jean 
Campbell, of the house of Argyle, was married in 1668, 
in Scotland, to Dr. Hay of Lethim, a scion of the great 
families of Nisbets of Dirleton, and the Hays, Marquesses 
of Tweedal Dr. Hay’s only child and heiress, Margaret, 
was married to the eminent physician Dr. William Car- 
ruthers of Edinburgh, whose family are the Carruthers 
of Dumfriesshire and Dorsetshire, and whose grandson 
Dr. G. LE. Carruthers (now represented by his youngest 
daughter and coheir) obtained a share in the proceeds 
of the sale (for want of heirs male not aliens) of Lauris- 
ton Castle. There thus still survives a British connec- 
tion with these Laws of Lauriston, whose fame and for- 
tunes took such historic root abroad, and grew into that 
goodly tree, which still flourishes in France, verdant and 
unfading, unhurt by revolution, adversity, or change.” 


E. O. R. 





As a descendant collaterally of John Law of 
Lauriston, the great financier and comptroller of 


the Exchequer in France, I shall feel obliged if, 
in justice to his memory, you will correct two or 
three mistakes which occur in your recent in- 
teresting article about him. In the first place, 
Lauriston was not a little but a large estate; and 
its seat, Lauriston Castle, has continued a resi- 
dence of consequence down to the present day. 
It was not long azo inhabited by the late lamented 
Earl and Countess of Eglinton, and is now the 
mansion of Charles H. C. Inglis, Esq. Secondly, 
Jobn Law’s futher was not what should be called 
a tradesman ; he was a goldsmith and banker, and, 
during his life, a man of rank in Edinburgh. 
Thirdly, the relationship of Jean Campbell, his 
wife, John Law's mother, with the noble House 
of Argvll, was no dream. 
Argyll and Greenwich always acknowledged John 
Law to be his cousin, and as such visited him in 
Paris. Indeed, the Campbells of Argyll have no 
reason to disclaim their relationship with the 
House of Law; which has honourably flourished 
in England, and is at this day ennobled for its 
merit in France. E. M. C. 


The great Duke of 


modern | 


THE ROD. 
(3" S. iii. 436.) 

That the practice of whipping in ladies’ schools 
was common in the early part of this century, I 
can testify. At that time, whilst a boy, I was 
taken by the women servants, during the absence 
of the schoolmistress of a first-rate ladies’ school, 
into her dressing-room; there, in terrorem, a 
draw was opened, wherein were about a dozen 
heavy birch rods, most of which had evidently 
been used unsparingly for purposes of punish- 
ment. The servants said that they had witnessed 
the infliction that morning on two pupils for talk- 
ing at breakfast. In the following holidays I 
asked one of the young ladies if this was so, and 
she told me that it was almost a daily practice of 
her governess for every fault, however trivial, to 
order the culprit into her dressing-room where 
their cries could not be heard; the answer to 
their entreaties for pardon being —“ Yes, Miss, 
after proper punishment.” More than twenty 
years afterwards I used to meet this stern pre~ 


| ceptress in society, as she had retired upon an 


independency acquired in her school; and was 
generally admired for her stately deportment and 
fund of information. She was a large powerful 
woman, fully capable of inflicting severe punish- 
ment, and also from her dictatorial manner, 
equally capable of lecturing sternly at intervals 
during its infliction. 

The following extract from a poem entitled The 
Terrors of the Rod, is from a small collection of 
poems printed solely for private distribution, by 
the late Francis Newbery, Esq. in 1815. It re- 
cords the practice in question still nearer to the 
present period; but, probably, some of your nu- 
merous correspondents may bring proofs of its 
existence yet closer to our own times : — 


“ The Muses smiled, and gave consent : — 

When, whisk, at once away I went! 
And, what was still more odd, and risible, 
I found myself become invisible ; 
And slily seated on a stool, 
Among a pack of girls at school! — 
All tongues! as fast as they could chatter !— 
Sure never was there such a clatter! — 
But one, much louder than the rest, 
Amused them with a mighty jest — 
A word! —she had picked up in the street! 
A word ! —the bard will not repeat. 

Now, hushed at once the little band, 
Behold! the Governess, so grand, 
The schvool-room enters! — not a word, 
Where all was riot, now is heard! 
Each head, by her majestic look, 
Bent down on sampler, or on book! 
When lo! the gloomy, lowering eye, 
Prognosticates a storm is nigh: — 
Too sure a presage ! — Says the dame, 
‘What girl, as down the stairs I came, 
Dared utter that vile naughty word, 
Which never in my school was heard ? 
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If now this instant you wo’n’t own 
Who ’twas — Ill whip you every one.’ 
All —all — were ready then to cry — 


«’*Twas not me, Ma’am — Twas Betsy Fry.’ 
‘Who — Betsy Fry ?—I’m quite ashamed — 


Such a great girl! —to hear her named: 
But for this crime, a whipping ample 
Shall be to others an example. 

Indecent wretch! — You, Sally Treacher, 
Go run up stairs, and tell the teacher, 
To bring that rod she made, just new, 
And tied up with a ribbon blue: — 

Then such a punishment I'll give; 

As you'll remember, while you live. 

No begging, Miss, will be of use, 

For such a crime there’s no excuse — 
No further parley!’ — Here Miss Glynn 
With the grand instrument came in; — 
So smartly tied up with a bow, 

It might be deemed a rod for show: 

Yet though thus elegant the plan, 

And wide expanded, like a fan ; — 
When well applied, each twig apart 
Would tend to multiply the smart. 

‘You know, Miss Glynn, it is my rule, 
When wicked words invade my school, 
T’ employ this instrument of pain, 
ro whip, and drive them out again : — 
So down with that vile hussy Fry, 

That I may flog her instantly.’ 

The ready teacher then, Miss Glynn, 
(A thorough friend to discipline) 
Proceeds the culprit straight to seize, 
Crying, and begging, on her knees : — 


But vain her tears, and vain her prayer! — 


She laid her down across a chair. 

The governess now takes her stand: 
The birchen sceptre in her hand— 
With lofty air, inspiring awe ; 
And upraised arm to inforce the law — 
She shakes the whistling twigs, and then, 


Whip — whip — whip — whip — inflicts the pain: 


Now pauses ; — while Miss roars aloud 
Sad warnings to the little crowd : — 


Crying — ‘Oh! dear Ma’am, pray give o’er, 


I never will do so no more.’ 

In vain: the rod’s reiterations 

Produce fresh pauses, fresh orations. 

* These stripes I’m sorry to impart ; 

But tis for your own good you smart. 

Who spares the rod will spoil the child! — 

By me the proverb sha’n’t be spoiled.’ 

This brought the conflict to a close ; 

When quick the smarting culprit rose. 
rhe governess, with awful state, 

And head erect, resumed her seat : — 

Then calling up her victim, Fry, 

(Sobbing, and wiping either eye), 

Descanted, with all due reflection, 

On crimes provoking such correction : — 

Sut still, to heighten the impression 

Of punishment, for this transgression, 

On a high stool she made her perch ; 

And in her bosom stuck the birch ; — 


Warning the school ’gainst crimes, and errors,— 


By the grand triumph of its terrors.” 


RALEGH ARMS. 
(3"@ S. iii. 149, 238, 295, 451.) 


I am much obliged to the several correspon- 
dents of “ N. & Q.” for the trouble which they 
have taken upon this subject. It is one of con- 
siderable obscurity. The communication of J. D. 
on the page last referred to, possesses much infor- 
mation of interest. I am unable, however, to 
agree with that writer when he pronounces the 
arms in the housings on the official seal as being 
entoire of something. I have looked closely into 
it with a large glass, and although there is un- 
questionably a border, it seems to me not to be 
of an armorial character, but simply some trim- 
ming to the housing. I venture to think J. D. 
will agree with me upon a closer inspection. I 
do not think also that the third crest is a buck 
statant. It is not attired. Perhaps his engravings 
may clear it up. 

After assigning the several coats quartered in 
Ralegh’s private seal, J. D. says most of these 
names may be found in the Ralegh pedigree. I 
shall be much obliged if he will kindly give me a 
reference to the place where this pedigree may be 
found, or if he will state what authority it possesses. 
As mentioned in my notice, in p. 295, the official 
pedigree of this family recorded at the Heralds’ 
College affords no authority for any quarterings. 
There is, however, among the Harl. MSS, (No. 
1500, 71) a pedigree of considerable length, said 
to have been compiled by Mr. Joseph Holland. 
The following is the title: — 

“The Pedigree of the Right Honorable Sir Walter 
Ralegh, Knight, Lord Warden of the Stanneries, Lieu- 
tenant Generall of the Province of Cornwall, Captayne of 
her Maties Garde, and Gouernor of the Ile of Jernsey, is 
here drawn by such Auncient Euidence as doth remayne 
in the possession of his Lordship at this day, anno Dni 
1601.” 

I conceive this pedigree must be taken as pos- 
sessing all the authority which Sir Walter Ralegh 
could produce at that date. It commences with 
a Wymond de Ralegh, Lord of Nettlecomb and 
Boleham, and of lands in Wales, whose grandson, or 
great-grandson, Sir John Ralegh, married Joanna 
daughter and heiress of William Newton of Fardel, 
by Elleyn Fitz-Waryn, daughter (and heiress ?) of 
Juhell Fitz-Waryn, son of Waryn Fitz-Juhell. 
From this Sir John Ralegh every match, in the 
direct line to Sir Walter, is given; but, with the 
exception of Ferrers, not a single name mentioned 
by J. D. occurs. The match with Ferrers took 
place temp. Edw. IIL, but the lady is not de- 
scribed as an heiress. I forbear at present enter- 
ing more into detail with this pedigree. As, 
however, the genealogy of a man of so great 
historical reputation as Sir Walter Ralegh, is 
worthy of investigation, I hope at some future 
time to return to the subject. 
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Iam aware that the coat, az. three lozenges, | 


arg., is borne by the family of Freeman of Nor- 
thamptonshire. John Freeman of Great Billing 
died, 1614, leaving two daughters his heirs (Baker, 
vol, i. p. 20) ; but I am surprised to learn that it 
is found on a monument to one of the family 
of Hele of Devon. It is very singular, as the 
arms of Hele of Fleet, co. Devon, were arg. five 
lozenges in pale ermine, the very coat borne on 
the other seal of Sir Walter Ralegh, mentioned 
by J. D.; except that in the Hele coat the centre 
lozenge is charged with a cross and faced or. 
What makes the matter still more remarkable is 
the fact, that the Heles of Fleet possessed the 
manor of Helland, and the advowson of the parish 
church, in the window of which, the shield which 
formed the subject of my inquiry, p. 295, is found. 
This manor was parcel of the possessions of Hum- 
prey Arundel the rebel, which, being forfeited, 
were granted to Sir Gawen Carew, Knt., who had 
been instrumental in suppressing the rebellion ; 
and were by him demised, under licence from the 
crown, to Nicholas Hele (Parl. Molls, 1 Mary, 
Parl, 7 m. 29.) The family of Hele, in this 
line at least, became extinct between 1716 and 
1734, when this and other lands passed to the 
Friese (Triese) family. Can any of your readers 
tell me how? whether by purchase or inherit- 
ance ? 

The variations in the arms used by Sir Walter 
Ralegh would lead to the inference that he was 


not very certain which arms he was really entitled | 


to use. 

One word with regard to the supporters. Mr. 
Woopwarp states (p. 335), that “Sir Walter 
Ralegh used supporters by virtue of his office as 
Lord Warden of the Stanneries.” I have not 
been able to ascertain that the office in question 
entitles its holder to the dignity of supporters. 
Assuming, however, that it does so, I presume that 
a person not otherwise entitled could not assume 
them without authority. A newly created peer is 
entitled to supporters, but they must be duly 
granted, and registered in the Heralds’ College. I 
have ascertained that no such grant, or registra- 
tion, exists in the case of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

Joun Maciean. 

Hammersmith. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, 
(3" S. iii. 492.) 


A much more complete edition of Anderson's 
Cumberland Ballads than either of those referred 
to was printed without date, at Wigton, by 
William Robertson. It contains one hundred 
and ninety-five ballads, besides sixteen by other 
writers ; a memoir by himself, notes, and a ylos- 
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sary. The Alnwick edition, printed by Davidson, 
has only eighty-five ballads. 

The autobiography is said to be an “abridge- 
ment of the memoir originally written by himself ;” 
which means only, I suppose, that some passages 
have been omitted; for there can be no doubt 
that the whole of what is printed is verbatim his. 
He says : — 

“ At six o’clock on the snowy morning of February 
Ist, 1770, I beheld the light of the world at the Damside, 
in the parish of St. Mary, in the suburbs of the ancient 
city of Carlisle. I was a poor little tender being, scarce 
worth the trouble of rearing. Old Isbel, the midwife, 
who had assisted at the birth of hundreds, entertained 
many fears that I was only sent to peep around me, and 
leave them to shed tears for my loss. Accordingly, ‘ Ere 
twelve times I’d seen the light, to the church they hur- 
ried me;’ and I have not unfrequently had reason to 
exclaim, ‘Oh! that near my fathers they that day had 
buried me?’ I was the youngest of nine children, born 
of parents getting up in years; who, with all their kin- 
dred, had been kept in bondage by poverty, hard labour, 
and crosses. .... At an early age, I was placed in a 
Charity Schocl; supported at that time by the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle, for the education of children only. 
Blessed be the Founders and Supporters of such Semina- 
ries.. . . Still do I remember the neat dress, slow speech, 
placid countenance, nay, every feature of good old Mrs. 
Addison the teacher; unlike her namesake, the immortal 
author of Cato—who published lessons of wisdom to the 
world that will last for ages—she only taught lessons in 
reading and plain sewing: yet, as Shenstone observes, 

* Right well she knew each temper to descry,’ 
and guided those committed to her charge with great 
tact and judgement.” 

Afterwards he says he was “turned over to a 
long, lean, needy pretender to knowledge. His 
figure was similar to that of the mad knight of 
La Mancha: never have I perused that inex- 
haustible treasury of humour without having my 
tutor in view.” And lastly, he was placed in a 
“ Quaker’s school, under Mr. Isaac Ritson, a very 
learned and ingenious man.” About the expira- 
tion of his tenth year, it was found necessary that 
he should quit the school, “in order to try and 
earn a little by hard labour,” which was with his 
brother, a calico-printer ; and “ well do I remem- 
ber,” he says, “the happiness it afforded me to 
present my wages (one shilling and sixpence) to 
my beloved father.” Afterwards he was bound 


| apprentice to a pattern drawer, and before the 


expiration of his apprenticeship obtained an en- 
gagement in London. 


“Unfortunately, I had engaged myself to a wretch of 
the most unprincipled character. I was compelled to 
arrest him for wages, and the distress occasioned me by 
his villany was of no inconsiderabie amount. For some 
months I was confined to a wretched garret; and, but 
for the kindness of a sister, I must have perished of want 
and misery. Fortunately, I afterwards got employment 
under a master as remarkable for his goodness as my 
former one had been remarkable for his wickedness. By 
him I was used more like a companion than a servant. 
It was during my sojourn in London, that my first at- 
tempt at poetical composition was made. This was the 
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song called ‘Lucy Grey;’ which, with four others, I many others, but it is 


wrote one day after being at Vauxhall Gardens with a 
friend. These, and some others, were afterwards set to 
music, and sung by Mr. Phelps at Vauxhall in 1794.... 
My poor father, whom I had regularly supported, now 
paid me an unexpected visit. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year; and walked from Carlisle to London, a dis- 
tance of 301 miles in six days. Tears of joy greeted our 
meeting; but such was his aversion to the noise and 
tumult of London, that I could only prevail on him to 
remain with me seven days; at the end of which time 
he returned to Carlisle.” 

The son followed, and afterwards spent many 
years in Ireland, at Brookfield, near Belfast : — 
“There,” he says, “I must plead guilty to many 
irregularities of conduct, which often ended in 
misery.” He ultimately returned to Carlisle; 
and a public dinner was given in honour of his 
return, “at which a numerous and respectable 
party attended.” 

To this memoir the editor adds : — 

“He was very far from comfortable in his circum- 
stances in the latter years of his life, having fallen into 
the vice of intemperance, which robs men of their purses 
as well as their senses—and made him ‘poor indeed.’ 
True, it may be urged in palliation of his dissipation, that 
he was a great favourite amongst his fellow citizens, and 
his company was much courted at the convivial board. 
At any rate it is well known that, for some years before 
his death, he became sadly changed. His mind became 
soured and distempered, and his person presented a hap- 
less picture of indigence and misery. The fear that he 
would end his days in the workhouse haunted his imagin- 
ation to an extent almost’ to induce the belief that he 
was a menomaniac in this respect. The writer of these 
few remarks has frequently heard him express his dread 
that such would be his fate. However, such a misfortune 
was spared him. A few of his best friends entered into a 
subscription to provide for him,”—and so on, nearly in 
the words quoted in “ N. & Q.,” 3°4 S. iii. 492. 


But though Anderson’s life was far from cor- 
rect, and the rural manners and customs which 
he so vividly depicted were anything but refined, 
there is little in his ballads that can be morall 
objected to; and much to be admired, both in the 
poetry and the sentiment. Hence, I cannot but 
think that a new edition of them, better printed 
than the homely Alnwick and Wigton editions— 
the only ones that I have seen—with notes more 
numerous and less common-place (and especially 
a better glossary, which in both those editions is 
very imperfect), would be well received. ‘The 
Cumbrian is one of the best marked varieties of 
the Northumbrian dialect; which, Mr. Garnett 


also less dialectic, and con- 
| tains little or no local allusions; it will, therefore, 
be better understood by southern readers. 


“THE DAWTIE. 
“ Jenny. 
“* Tho’ weel I leyke ye, Jwohny lad, 
[ cannot, munnet, marry yet! 
My peer auld mudder’s unco bad, 
Sae we a whevle mun tarry yet; 
For ease or comfort she has neane— 
Leyfe’s just a lang, lang neet o’ pain ; 
I munnet leave her aw her leane, 
And wunnet, wunnet marry yet!’ 


“ Jwohnny. 
“¢@O Jenny! dunnet brek this heart, 
And say, we munnet marry yet; 
Thou cannot act a jillet’s part — 
Why sud we tarry, tarry yet? 
Think, lass, of aw the pains I feel ; 
I’ve leyk’d thee lang, nin kens how weel! 
For thee, I’d feace the varra de’il — 
O say not, we mun tarry yet!’ 
“ Jenny. 
“* A weddet leyfe’s oft dearly bowt ; 
I cannot, munnet marry yet; 
Ye ha’e but little—I ha’e nowt, 
Sae we a wheyle mun tarry yet! 
My heart's yer awn, ye needna fear, 
But let us wait anudder year, 
And luive, and toil, and screape up gear— 
We munnet, munnet marry yet! 


“*°Twas but yestreen, my mudder said, 

“© dawtie! dunnet marry yet! 

I'll suin lig i’ my last cauld bid; 
Tou’s aw my comfort—tarry yet.” 

Whene’er I steal out ov her seet, 

She seeghs, and sobs, and nowt gangs reet — 

Whisht !—that’s her feeble voice—Guid neet ! 
We munnet, munnet marry yet!’ ” D 








y | 


Tue Councix or Ten (3" S. iii. 510.)—The pe- 
riodical to which your correspondent Zeta alludes, 
must I think have been one published by the late 


| Rev. James Shergold Boone, A.M., once a student 


of Christ Church; he was very much distin- 
guished in his early day, having won both the 
University prizes for Latin and English verse in 
1817, that for Latin prose in 1820, Craven 
Scholar, and nominated a select preacher before 


| the University at the time of his death, which 


| took place about the year 1859. 


says (Quarterly Review, lv. 357) “is undoubtedly | 


the most important and the most pleasing of our 
provincial forms of speech, especially as spoken 
in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire.” 
And though he thinks the Cumberland pronun- 
ciation “less pure” than that of some other va- 
rieties of the dialect, natives of the county are 
probably of a different opinion. 


The following may be given as a specimen of | 


Anderson's compositions. It is less poetical than 


He then held, I 
think, a curacy at Paddington. Of his assistants 
in the work I can give no account. W. 

Inisn at Cressy (3" S. iii. 407.) — The state- 
ment of six thousand Irish having fought at the 
battle of Cressy is to be found in p. 424 of Rapin’s 
History of England, fol. edit. 1732. The scorch- 
ing of the bull, at the siege of Boulogne, is in 
Holinshed. 

Could any of your correspondents inform me 
what the Irish force at Agincourt in 1415 was, 


and by whom they were led ? M. P. 
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. ° | 
A SINGULAR GeneraL: Guertn pe Montareu | were stopped, and their money demanded, by a 


("4 S. 
curiosité ‘de M. Rost. Wricurt au sujet du singu- 
lier général dont parle le général Wolfe, et qui 
n’avait plus qu'un tout ce que les autres hommes 
ont deur. Ce guerrier si étrangement mutilé 
était le comte de Rantzau, Maréchal de France. 
(Voyez sa généalogie dans le Dict. de Moréri, 
édit. de 1759.) Il mourut au mois de septembre 
1650, dans un 4ge peu avancé. Rantzau avait 
toutes les qualités d'un grand général. On dit 
qu'il avait été tellement mutilé dans les guerres 
qu'il ne lui restait plus qu'un cil, qu'une oreille, 
un bras, et une jambe, C’est ce qui donna lieu & 
l’épitaphe suivante : 





“Du corps du grand Rantzau tu n’as qu'une des parts: 

L’autre moitie resta dans les plaines de Mars, 

Il dispersa partout ses membres et sa gloire. 

Tout abattu qu’il fat, il demeura vainqueur: 

Son sang fut en cent lieux le prix de sa victoire, 

Et Mars ne lui laissa rien d’entier que le coeur.” 

Le portrait du Maréchal de Rantzau se voit au 
Musée de Versailles. 
Boulanger; il fait aussi partie du recueil in 4° de 
Montcornet. 

Oserai-je, 2 mon tour, m’adresser pour un 
éclaircissement qui m’intéresse aux lecte urs des 


“N. & Q.” qui s‘occupent des recherches généa- 
logiques? J'ai publié récemment les Guvres de 
Maurice et d Eugénie de Guérin, dont plusieurs 


Revues anglaises ont déja rendu compte. Eugénie 
dit, dans une Notice sur sa famille: 

“Les chroniques de notre maison la disent d’origine | 
vénitienne. On la trouve établie en France au commence- 
ment du neuvidme siécle, vu un Guérin, ou plutét Gua- 
rini, était comte d'Auvergne. D’aprés Moréri, ce fut la 
souche des Guérin de Montaigu, qui ont été long temps 
comtes de Salisbury.” 


Ce que je désirais beaucoup savoir, c’est si l’as- 
sertion de Moréri est exacte, et comment les 
Guérin de Montaigu, d'Auvergne, sont devenus 
comtes de Salisbury, en Angleterre ? 

Agréez. je vous prie, Monsieur, l’assurance de 
ma considération la plus distinguée. 

L’Epirevur pr Maurice 
ET p'Evctnie pe GuERIN. 
Bibliotheque de Caen. 


Artack on THE Prince or Wares (3™ S. iv. 9.) 
The late Colonel Lowther, for forty years M.P. 
for Westmoreland, and a cousin of James Earl o 
Lonsdale, was a constant companion of George IV. 
when Prince of Wales, in the Carlton House 
revels at the close of the last century. He fre- 
quently described to me the attack on the Prince 
of Wales, to which, probably, your correspondent, 
Kappa, refers. The Prince and a party, among 
whom was old Colonel Lowther, General Hulse, 
and others whose names I do not remember, had 
been to a house of ill repute in Berkeley Street. 
They were returning up Hay Hill, when they 


| 











| 
| 
F 
| 


. 469.) — II est trés-aisé de satisfaire la | man who presented a pistol at them. 


Ila été gravé in-folio par | others the body; 


Among 
them all they could only muster half a crown. 
When they passed on the Prince remarked, * Don’t 
you know that fellow who robbed us? I could 
swear to him anywhere; it is Champneys, the 
singer.” No stir was made about the event, or 
the apprehension of the offender. The house at 
which they had been amusing themselves was a 
sufficient reason for the Prince to avoid exposure. 
These are the circumstances precisely as narrated 
to me more than forty years ago by Colonel Low- 
ther, one of the party. SENEX. 


Tae Grave or Anne Botreyn (3° S, iii. 488, 
515.)—In a small French publication,* edited by 
Fr: a isque Michel, the indefatigable scholar and 
antiquary, I find it is stated that Anne Boleyn 
was buried in the Tower. The following are the 

words of the letter, the title of which is quoted 


| in part below : — 


“ And one of her ladies then took up the head, and the 
and covering them with a sheet, did 


| put them into a ‘chest which there stood ready, and car- 


ried them to the church which is within the Tower; 


| where, they say, she lieth buried with the others.” 


In M. Michel's publication, the letter is given 
in Portuguese, English, and French. The English 
translation is by Viscount Strangford. The Eng- 


| lish version had been published before by Sir 


| ment the reply you give 
| palmy days of that school certainly did not end 


{ 


Nicolas Harris Nicolas ; but the original in Por- 
tuguese was printed by M. Michel ap pare ntly for 
the first time, and was probably written by an 
| eye- -witness. J. Macray. 


Heap Masters or Repton Senoor (3™ S. iii. 
512.)—As an old Reptonian, I venture to supple- 
to this Query. The 


with Dr. Sleath. The Head Mastership of the 
Rev. J. H. Macaulay, M.A., commencing in 1830, 
and closed by his untimely death in 1840, was 
fruitful in honours gained by Reptonians at both 
Universities. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Thomas Williamson Peile, D.D. (the editor of the 
Choephore and Agamemnon), in 1841; and that 
gentleman's retirement, in 1854, made way for 
the present able Head Master, Dr. Pears; under 
whom the school flourishes to the extent its 
warmest friends could desire. 

Full information respecting the school and hos- 
pital may be gathered from the History of Repton, 
published in 1854, and ably edited by Dr. Bigsby. 
[t was printed by Woodfall & Kinder, and sold 
by Richard Keene, Irongate, Derby. 

The list of the Head Masters of the school, from 

° » Lettre d'un Gentilhomme Portugais & un de ses amis 
de Lisbonne sur [ Exécution d’ Anne Boleyn, Lord Roch- 
ford, Brereton, Norris, Smeton, et Weston, etc. 8v0, 
Paris, 1832. 
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1621 to the present time, will be found at p. 177 
of the work referred to. 

Among the Under-Masters of the school, in 
ast days. were Dr. Lightfoot, the great Hebrew 
scholar (1621); and Lewis, translator of the 
Thebaid of Statius. A. 


Meantna or Bouman (3" S. iii. 512.) — The 
word “ Bouman” is, as you say, not in Jamieson ; 
neither is the word “ Bowing,” pronounced boo- 
ing; although in every Scotch newspaper there 
are advertisements of “ Bowings to be let.” A 
farmer, having more grass land than he means to 
farm, lets it off as a Bowing: that is, he under- 
takes to find pasture for a certain number of 
cows, for which he receives so much a head from 
the Bowman ; whose name I presume comes, not 
from Boucht, but from the word for cows and 
oxen which occurs in so many languages. 

Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, gives: “ Booving, roaring, bleating, 
making a noise like cattle.” J.C. M. 

“Riegut Worsurprvut tHe Mayor” (3° S. iii. 
517, 518. )— We are obliged to your correspondent 


Bristo.iensis, for having dug out what appears | 


to be a genuine “Right Worshipful Mayor,” 
the commission from the crown office being so 
addressed to him; and his powers, like those 


of the mayor of Yarmouth (see p. 378) being | 


peculiar and very extensive within his jurisdic- 
tion. This seems entirely to agree with the 
opinion ably expressed by Mr. Kuna, in the page 
cited above ; and seems to make a proper distinc- 
tion, by having the generality of mayors worship- 
ful only. Q. uv a Corner. 

Srnaitic Inscriptions: Rev. Tuomas Brock- 
MAN (3S. iii. 497.) — The above-named distin- 
guished Orientalist, in a letter to me on this 
subject, expressed his conviction that these in- 
scripts are in the language of the Nabataans, the 
Edomites of Scripture, whose rock-hewn metro- 
polis, the primal type of all the great inter-orien- 
tal emporia, though long-forsaken of inhabitants, 
will outlast all other works of man, and yield only 
to the universal solvent of the judgment-fire. 

Brockman died at Wadi-Beni-Tabor on the 
east coast of Arabia in July, 1846, while on a tour 
of exploration under the auspices of the British 
government and the Royal Geographical Society ; 
but bis papers, journals, and some score of sketches 
were preserved intact under the injunction of our 
ally, the late Imiam of Muskit, and ultimately 
reached his father, then rector of Cheriton, near 
Sandgate. Have these reliquia seen the light, or 
are they yet forthcoming ? They must possess 
considerable antiquarian and philological interest ; 
for Brockman was an indefatigable investigator, 
and possessed a conscientious truthfulness of cha- 
racter that ensured the genuineness of minutest 
details, : 
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The Rev. C. Forster, in his Oriental Treatises, 
alludes (only in a cursory way) to Brockman’s 
journals. J. L. 

Dublin. 

Ripine tHe Strano (2™ §S. x. 477, 519; xii. 
411, 483.) —I was preparing a note on this cus- 
tom, thinking it peculiar to Yorkshire; but I 
found by reference to your former series that it has 
been noticed in the volumes above-named, as 
having occured in several counties. This noisy 
ceremony has been twice performed this month in 
this locality: one of which passed off with impu- 
nity, but the other came to grief, and figures in 
the police reports of a local paper, charged with 
obstructing the highway. 

I will now put myself in order by making a 
note, and asking a question. 

Note. The women of my parish look upon this 
riding the stang as a good old custom, and that 
the police are very officious by interfe ring with 
it; and the old women say it is a legal ceremony 
if it is performed in three townships. If less than 
three, the man has legal remedy on the plea of 
| defamation of character. 

Query. Stang! unde derivatur ? Here it means 
| a pole. " Stanging a cart (much practised in this 
hilly country) is fixing a pole across the wheel, so 
as to act like a drag going down a hill. On the 
other hand, Johnson says it is a perch, derived 
from pcoenx, and quotes examples from Swift :— 

“ These fie] 

and the tallest tree appeared to be 





is were 


intermingled with woods of half a 
stanq, seven feet 


high.” 
Georce Luioyp. 


Thurstonland. 


Insecure Envetopss (3° S. i. 415, 474.) —In 
Plutarch’s dialogue, De Defectu Oraculorum, De- 
metrius says,— 


—— 5 i ae ’ . s,m » » 
O iyyeuav tis KiArkias, altos ey audidotos Sy er 


mpos Ta Ceia, 50 aoOéveray amorias olua:* TuAAG ‘yap tw 
M ‘ ~ =\ ‘ _' , , ‘ 
Epos) s Kai Pavados * Exwy Se wepl abroy Emixoupeious Twas 
‘ ‘ ~ , ‘ / f - ‘ 
THY KAA On, &s abrot Aeyouci, ouawAoyicy evvEpiCovTas 


Tois ToovTas eiveweubey amwedevCepory, oiov €is TOACKIOV 








KaTaCKOTOY éb OKEVaATGS, txovra KaTeappayio Kevin d€ATOv 
é Td epwriua iw eyyeypaunevor, ovdevds eiddros * 
évvvxetoas oty 6 & Opwros, Gorep Eos earl, TH THK, 


. “er . ; 
kai kaTaxowundeis, anmnyyeiAe MEO Nuepay evvuTVioy TOlOU- 
Avépwrov Sotev ute Kaddv imordvta pbeyiar bau 
MéAava, xal rAcov ofGer, GAA evéus olyecOa 


Tor. 


TOTOUT OV * 
TovTo huw 


oxev* 6 35é fyryeudy éxeivo ete 


— oof : , 
uty Eroroy épayyn Kal moAA))v aropiav Tape- 






Adyn Kal mpocenivncer, Kal 
ri SéATov avoltas, exideixyvey epaTnua TowvToy Veypape 
uévoy * Tlorepdy oor Aevady 2) wéAava Obow tadpov; dore 
kal tovs "Emixoupeiovs Siamparnvat, KiKevoy avToy THY 
te Ovolay émreAciv, Kal céBerPar Sia TéAOvs Tov Moor. 
— De Defectu Oraculorum, chap. xlv. ed. Wytt nbach, 
tom. ii. p. 773. Oxon. 1796. 

The governor and his Epicurean friends must 
have been very credulous and simple-minded not 


| to guess that the handsome man was the priest, 
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and the arrangement of the temple such as to | destitute of stars, in locality corresponding to “ the 


make a man suddenly awakened mistake a reality 
for a dream. The only difficulty lies in getting at 
the contents of the letter. Lucian explains the 
mystery. He says that Alexander imitated Am- 
philochus, who, after the death of his father, Am- 
phiaraus, settled in Cilicia, and answered questions 
at two obols a head. 

"Exédevoe 88 Exacrov, od Séorro &y Kal b udduora par 
Oeiv €0éA01, és Bi6Alov eyypdWayra, Karapsdyat Te, wal 
karacnuryvacda: Knpg, 4 nrg, 4 BAAW ToiwdTw* adrds 
3e AaSiv Ta Bi6Ala, Kal ds rd KBuTov KaTeAdddy (H5y yap 
5 vews eyiyepro, kal h oxnvh mwapeckevdoto), Karécew 
Guerre Kara tdkw rods Sedwxiras, bd Kijpuxi, Kal Oeo- 
Adyw. Kal ds mapa rod Ceod axovwy exacra, Td wiv 
Bi€Aloy droddcew ceonuacutvoy ws elxe, Tijv 58 rpds adTd 
aréxpiow droyeypauucyvny mpbs Exos duerSouevou Tov 
Geo wep) Brov ris %povro. — Alexander, c. 19, ed. Bipont, 
1790, tom. v. p. 82. 

Lucian says that no intelligent man could be 
imposed upon by such artifices, but they were 
sufficient for rots iSidéras, «al Kopitns werrois Thy piva. 
He then details at some length, the ways by which 
letters were opened without leaving traces of the 
operation on the seals. 

J. R. also asks, whether any secure envelope 
has been invented? I beg to refer him to 
“N. & Q.,” 24 S. i. 381, &c. I believe we have 
made no advance. The present envelope has an 
inconvenience easy to remedy, but about which 
people seem not to care. The adhesive matter of 
the seal sticks to and often tears the letter within. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Cosmocony oF JoanNnges Zonaras: FirMAMENT 
(3° S. iii. 365, 497.) — In the Cosmographia of 
Apian, Antwerp edition, 1550, your correspondent 
will find a curious representation of the spheres, 
According to Apian, ihe universe (mundus) is di- 
vided into two parts or regions, the “ regio ele- 
mentaris,” and the “regio «xtherea;'’ the former, 
consisting of earth, water, air, and fire, occupies 
the three inner circles; earth and water, sur- 
rounded by air, and this latter by fire. Then fol- 
low, in regular order, these spheres — 

“ (1) Moon, (2) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Sun, (5) Mars, 
(6) Jupiter, (7) Saturn; mox sequitur firmamentum 
(8) quod stellifera spheraest . . .  illam circumdat 
(9) nona sphera, que quum nulla in ea stellarum cernitur 
— (surely this is Lord Rosse’s ‘ black ground’), — calum 
erystallinum seu aqueum appellatur. Istas tandem etheras 
spheras, Primum mobile, quod et decimum ceelum dicitur, 
sui ambitu amplectitur . . .  nullaque in eo existit 
stella. . . Ultra hune quicquid est immobile est, 
et empyreum ceelum (quem Deus cum electis inhabitat) 
nostra orthodox fidei professores esse affirmant.” 

‘ In this account the firmament, or eighth sphere, 
is not considered to be “a solid dome of ice,” but 
a “star-bearing sphere.” Above this, however, 
we find the “celum crystallinum seu aqueum” 








waters that are above the firmament ;” and above 
this again we have the “ Dei habitaculum” of 
Apian and “the professors of the orthodox faith,” 
corresponding to the “totally distinct region of 
light "—* the third heaven,” if you will. 

As Zonaras died in 1116, and Apian in 1589, it 
is probable that the latter wrote with a knowledge 
of the discoveries made by astronomers during the 
four centuries which had elapsed since the death 
of the former. 

If Mr. Sata does not happen to be acquainted 
the Jewish School and Family Bible, a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into English by Professor 
Benisch, it may perhaps interest him to see how 
this learned Jew renders the passage in Genesis 
i. 6, Fe oi— 

“And God said, Be there AN EXPANSE in the midst 
of the waters and let it cause a division between waters 
and the waters. And God made the expanse and caused 
a division between the waters which were under the ex- 
panse, and the waters which were above the expanse: 
and it was so. And God called the expanse Heaven.” 

The Mosaic account forbids the idea of this 
firmament or expanse being a solid dome of ice, 
for in it God is said to have set the sun and the 
moon, &c.:— 

“ And God said, Be there luminaries (i. e. light givers, 
light bearers, reflectors of light) in the expanse of the 
heaven . . . and they shall be for luminaries in the 
expanse of the heaven to give light upon the earth.”— 
Verses 14, 15, Benisch’s Translation. 

CHrEssBoROUGH. 

Harbertonford. 

Provincrat Newsparer (3" §S. iii. 470.) —The 
Worcester Journal was established at least two 
years earlier than the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cou- 
rant, though not under its present name : — 

“From the best information it is conjectured, that a 
public paper was established in Worcester as early as the 
commencement of the Revolution, or about 1690. That 
Worcester was among the earliest, if not the first, of the 
provincial cities that opened this very important and 
ready channel of communication of foreign and domestic 
intelligence, is clearly ascertained, It is uncertain, how- 
ever, in what order of succession these publications were 
first issued— whether monthly or weekly, on what day of 
the month or week, or in what form; but in June, 1709, 
they assumed a regular and orderly appearance, in a 
small folio, containing six pages, which formed a weekly 
number, published every Friday; and were printed by 
Stephen Bryan, under the titl: of the Worcester Post- 
man.” —Chambers’s Worcester, p. 368. 

This title was altered, in 1741, to that of the 
Worcester Weekly Journal; and on June 23, 1748, 
to the Worcester Journal, which title it retains. 

Curupert Bepe. 


The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Courant, which was 
established in 1711, is not the oldest provincial 
newspaper. In 1706, The Norwich Postman was 
established, containing remarkable occurrences, 
foreign and domestic ; printed by S. Sheffield, for 
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T. Goddard, bookseller, Norwich: 
small 4to foolscap, for which the regular charge 
was a penny, but “a halfpenny not refused.” 
1709, The Worcester Journal was commenced by 
Mr. Berrow, which exists to the present day. 
Henry T. Bosart. 
33, Cambridge Terrace, Leicester. 


Rev. Joun Batt (1* S. xii. 166.) — Turning 
over a volume of “N. & Q.” within the last few 
days I met with a query respecting the Rev. John 
Ball; and though a considerable time has elapsed 
since it appeared, I send a reply, which your cor- 
respondent ApHBa may be glad to receive. He 
will find many particulars of Mr. Ball in Axecdotes 
of Eminent Persons, vol. ii. pp. 42-53 (London, 


1813). A. A. 
Ortain or TuE Worp Bicor (1" S. v. 277, 


331; ix. 
send you the following passage from Ford’s Ga- 
therings from Spain (Murray, 1846). Speaking 
of mustachios, he says : — 

“Their present and usual name is bigote, which is also 
of foreign etymology, being the Spanish corruption of the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In | 


| 


560.) — On this subject, I venture to | 


German oath, bey gott, and formed under the following | 


circumstances: for nicknames, which stick like burrs, 
often survive the history of their origin. ‘The free riding 
followers of Charles V., who wore these tremendous ap- 
pendages of manhood, swore like troopers, and gave 
themselves infinite airs, to the more infinite disgust of their 
Spanish comrades, who have a tolerably good opinion of 
themselves, and a first-rate hatred of all their foreign 
allies. These strange mustachios caught their eyes as the 
stranger sounds which proceeded from beneath them did 
their ears. Having a quick sense of the ridiculous, and 
a most Oriental and schoolboy knack at a nickname, they 
thereupon gave the sound to the substance, and called 
the redoubtable garnish of hair bigote.” 





I commend this passage to those interested in 
the study of the derivation of words. If the 
Spanish bigote be indeed corrupted from a Ger- 
man oath, and if Dean Trench be correct in 
deriving our word bigot from the Spanish word 
for the hirsute covering of the upper lip, we are 
presented with one of the most singular instances 
in the English language of far-fetched derivation. 
It might throw seme light on the two links in the 
chain of evidence if it could be ascertained — 1. 
At what date was bigote first used as a Spanish 
word, signifying mustache ? 

_ 2. At what date was bigot first used as an Eng- 
lish or French word, signifying an intolerant reli- 
gionist ? a A 

Dublin. 

Croupserry (3" §, iii. 512.)—In answer to 
Mr. J. D. Camppetx’s question concerning the 
cloudberry (Rubus chamemorus), I beg to state 
that it still grows abundantly on the higher portions 
of Pendle Hill, near Clitheroe in Lancashire; and 
consequently, though it cannot be said literally 


“to come out of the clouds,” yet it is frequently 


39 


This was a! among them. I have met with it in the same 


locality at different seasons during the last six or 
seven years, but I never saw it showing a sign of 
either blossom or fruit. A gentleman residing in 
Preston has informed me that he found the plant 
growing on Pendle Hill thirty-five years since, 
' but could not find a single blossom on it although 
he was there in its blossoming season. Dawson 
Turner, in the Botanist's Guide, 1805, names In- 
gleborough as a habitat of this plant, and says 
“he was informed at Ingleton that it never bore 
flowers there.” However this may have been at 
the time of Mr. Turner’s visit, I cannot confirm 
the latter statement at the present period, for I was 
much gratified during an ascent of Ingleborough 
at the end of May, 1860, in finding the cloud- 
berry blossoming abundantly. 
Cuas. Jos. AsurieLp. 
51, Knowsley Street, Preston. 


Ericram (3°¢S. iii. 499.)—Itis a pity that your 
correspondent P. P. Q. did not furnish a correct 
copy of the riddle, as he terms it; as, had he done 
so, he would have seen that the lines are merely a 
hoax. ‘The real version I subjoin : — 

“ When, from the Ark’s unbending round, 
The world stepp’d forth in pairs, 
Who was the first that heard the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs? ” 


The answer is not “the kraken.” The irue 
reply is that which I adopt as my signature, viz. 
Ottis. 


Joun Gwynn, Arcuitect (1" S. xi. 406.) —If 
your correspondent Harvarprensis of Cambridge, 
New England, be still interested in his inquiry 
for some account of this artist, he will find a few 
lines in W. Sandby, History of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, 8vo, 1862, <A longer and better one, 
though with a few errors, in John Chambers, 
Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire, 8vo, 
Worcester, 1820, pp. 504-6 ; and a more complete 
one in The Builder journal for this year, pp. 
454-7, contributed by your humble servant. 

Wyatt Parwortn. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, A.v. 
1188 to A.p. 1274, from t.e Latin and Anglo-Norman of 
the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, attributed to Arn ld 
Fitz-Tredmar ; The French Chronicle of London, Av. 
1259 to A.v. 1343, from the Anglo-Norman Chroni 
de London. Translated with Notes and Iilustrations, by 
Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., &c. (Triibner & Co.) 

It is not Mr. Riley’s fault if the good citizens of the 
metropolis are ignorant of the early history of their an- 
cient city. We have from time to time brought under 


ques 
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the notice of our readers the four goodly volumes, Monu- 
menta Gildhalle Londoniensis, containing the “Liber Al- 
bus, and the “ Liber Custumarum,” so ably edited by him 
for the Master of the Rolls, as well as his translation of 
the Liber Albus; and we have now to record his fresh 
labours in the same direction. The volume before us 
contains translations of two valuable contributions to 
early municipal history, which have been alrea‘ly pub- 
lished in the original by the Camden Society. The first 
of these, the Liber de Ant quis Legibus, was edited by the 
late Mr. Thomas Stapleton in 1846, but without any great 
attempt, by Notes, Glossary, or Explanation, to trace its 
or illustrate its history, or elucidate its manifold 
obscurities This Mr. Riley has now done, showing it in 
all probability to have been compiled by Arnald Fitz- 
Tredmar, an Alderman of London; and who held an 
oflive under the corporation somewhat re 
Chamberlain and Town Clerk. The original text of the 
second work translated by Mr. Riley was very ably edited 
by Mr. Aungier for the Camden Society in 1844, and Mr. 
Riley does full justice to his predes merits. Mr. 
Riley has added ilue of his book by 
Index, and we cannot doubt that these Chronicles of Old 
London will tind favour in the sight of many readers to 
whom, but for the editor’s useful labour, they must have 
remained sealed books. 
A Tour in Tartan Land. By Cuthbert Bede. (Bentley), 

Those of our readers who contemplate making a visit 
to the Land of the Heather, will do wisely to make ac- 
quaintance with this volume. They will find Mr, Cuth- 
bert Bede an amusing and instructive companion. 
Denise. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle M 7 (Bell & 

Daldy ) 

As we 


gin, 
ssembling 


essor's 


to the v a copious 


have just reeoommended a volume to those who 
propose a tour to Scotland, so do we now venture to re- 
commend one to those who propose a quieter holiday. 
For reading by the sea under the shade of 
melancholy boughs in this piping-hot summer weather, 
few pl volumes will be found than the two 
whose title we have given above hey are every way 
worthy of the author of Mademoiselle Mori—and that is 
no small praise, 
Tue MAGAZIN 
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SHAKSPEARIANA.—A Calendar of the entire 1 
the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, including an analysis 
of the Compotuses of the Guild of St. Cross at that place, 
is in e press, under the editorship of Mr. Halliwell. 
1dmirers of our great Bard, but to the 
as well as to the ger ical student, this 
doubt be found acceptable, since in it the 
almost every plot of town property will be 
accurately traced. Only seventy-five will be 
printed, : ‘ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES” BOOK EXCHANGE. 


Being desirous of making the intercommunica- 
tion between Our Readers as complete as pos- 
sible, We are willing to give our assistance toa 
trial of the plan for a Book Exchange proposed 
by the Rey. F. Trencu, and advocated by Mr, 
Peacock and other correspondents; but so to 
carry it on as not to interfere with the legitimate 
business of the dealers in second-hand books, 
If the plan succeed, we propose to print a Monthly 
Supplement, in which Lists or Books ror Ex- 
CHANGE, with their prices (including the cost of 
postage, 4d. per pound) will be inserted at such 
a moderate charge as will serve to defray the ex- 
pense. Gentlemen will add their names to such 
lists for our information, not for publication, and 
gentlemen desiring any books in su lists will 
apply to us, and enclose postage stamps for the 
amount. ‘These shall be remitted to the owner 
of the books with the address of the would-be 
possessor, to whom the owner will of course for- 
ward the book by post, the —— of commis- 
sion being divided between buyer and seller at the 
time of the transfer. 

Our first experimental List, will be published 
on the 25th instant. We do not propose to charge 
for advertising on this occasion; but must beg to 
receive the lists intended for insertion in it not 
later than Saturday the 18th. Communications 
in the first instance to be addressed to the Editor, 
No. 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
d: esses are given for that purpose: — 
nos, collected and plastreted by R. Chambers. Vol. IL 
Edinburgh, 1829 
Box M = "Post Office, Manchester. 
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Pr ublished t by W. Tait. 
w anted by &., 


Arcnatc Worps, &c. 2 Vols. dto. 
Tuomas Heaane, edited by Philip 
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